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Editor’s Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


Recently, I received a letter from a would-be contributor, asking how 
the themes for upcoming issues of the Journal of Thought are deter- 
mined and advertised. The short answers to these questions are: (1) 
serendipitously determined; and (2) not advertised. We have never 
solicited material based on prior determination of a theme, primarily 
because we hope that the readership and contributor base reflect a broad 
spectrum of academic interests which might be truncated should we 
appeal for manuscripts narrowly focused. (We do plan an exception— 
more about that later!) As it happens, however, each quarter finds me 
with perhaps eight or ten accepted papers from which to select six 
articles for the issue. One of the most interesting aspects of my job is how 
often from that group there are almost always six which seem to coalesce 
around acentral idea or theme. The challenge, and the fun, lies in teasing 
that theme out from a pot pourri of disparate papers. And sometimes, I 
am sure, the editorial legerdemain required to make that theme appar- 
ent must appear a bit strained to the reader. 

The idea, of course, is to encourage all of you to engage a variety of 
topics from a variety of persepctives. If there is anything which ought not 
be constrained it is thought and the Journal of Thought exists to reflect 
the diverse thoughts of its readers. We plan, however, to make an 
exception to our usual practice. In 1994, the Council for Aid to Education 
(CAE), a subsidiary organization of the Rand Corporation, established 
the Commission on National Investment in Higher Education for the 
purpose of studying the state of public funding for higher education. The 
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Commission’s findings, issued in 1997 as “Breaking the Social Contract: 
The Fiscal Crisis in Higher Education,” examine the projected social 
effects of the current decline in public financial support of higher 
education and make specific recommendations for institutional reform, 
reform without which, the Commisssion argues, increased public sup- 
port will not be forthcoming. Fundamental assumptions of the report 
include the idea that any increase in public spending for higher educa- 
tion will necessarily depend upon the goodwill of corporate America in 
lobbying for that support, and its corollary, that corporate America has 
already provided the paradigm for institutional reform in terms of 
strategic thinking and internal restructuring. 

Both the report’s analysis and recommendations raise interesting, 
perhaps even troubling, questions for those of us in the academy and we 
would like to know what you think. So there it is, the Journal of 
Thought’s first official call for papers! Please send your thoughts on the 
CAE report to: 


Frances O’Neill, Senior Editor, Journal of 7hought 
115 Magers Hall 

Northern Michigan University 

1401 Presque Isle Avenue 

Marquette, MI 49855 


The deadline for submissions on that theme is March 1, 1998. And, of 


course, we welcome your manuscripts on other topics at any time! 

So now, what theme has suggested itself for this issue from the 
welter of manuscripts littering my desk? Actually, there is none unless 
one considers the metatheme of diversity. The following collection of 
articles have all been accepted for their interest and originality. We hope 
they suggest to you the breadth of thought of our readership and 
stimulate your own thought. 

We begin with “Educational Dwelling,” by Randall Dana Ulveland. 
Using an encounter between a small child, an adult, and a bush of ripe 
saskatoon berries, Ulveland examines the Heidiggerian concept of dwell- 
ing in “Being. “In such a concept, the saskatoons are not merely objects 
of observations but a context within which adult and child can explore a 
multitude of relationships and experiences rooted in the sensuous 
“Being” of the berries. After contending that only in such dwelling does 
education truly occur, Ulveland considers the increasing objectification 
of the berries and concomitant loss of dwelling with them—read loss of 
educational value to the encounter—as technology is used to replace the 
physical encounter. Ulveland moves from written word to a multimedia 
computer database to the Internet to illustrate the estranging and 
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limiting effect technology has on a child’s encounter with the saskatoon. 

Richard R. Askay carries the argument further in “Beyond ‘Critical 
Thinking” by arguing that “unreflective assimilation of rapid techological 
changes in our lives is quite dangerous.” The danger lies, Askay suggests, 
in the truncated capacity of human thought in which only instrumental 
reason is accounted worthy. Where Ulveland used Heidigger and 
Merleau-Ponty to expand the horizon of thought and experience, Askay 
turns to Zen philosophgers to challenge the primacy of instrumental 
thinking. For both authors, the educative value of a fully lived, fully 
experienced encounter with the world is severely limited when such an 
encountere is interpreted only through the lens of Western rationality. 

Instrumental reason has always championed the objective, the 
quantifieable, the numeric. It has reduced notions of truth to that which 
can only be measured and reported numerically. Previously in these 
pages, Kenneth Oldfield has vigorously challenged the truth claims of 
the quintessential exemplar of numerical objectivity, the Graduate 
Record Examination (GRE). The test results, given as a numerical score, 
are touted as a “truthful” predictor of one’s performance in graduate 
school—a claim Oldfield has demonstrated to be dubious at best. Despite 
his best efforts however, the GRE continues to be a staple among those 
factors used in determining graduate admissions and therefore, Oldfield 
argues, continues to serve to discourage and disqualify students who 
might otherwise prove quite successful in graduate school. In his “A 
Proposal for Warning People about the Risks Associated with Taking the 
Graduate Record Examination,” he provides a precis of his previous 
arguments which might be appended to copies of the test much in the 
same way as the surgeon-general’s health warnings are now affixed to 
cigarette packages. He concludes the piece with suggestions those who 
feel that the test results have unfairly limited their opportunities might 
follow to effect a reconsideration of their application. 

The now infamous Tuskeegee experiments with African-American 
men suffering from syphillis is perhaps one of the more blatant contem- 
porary examples of instrumental reason gone wrong. But viewing real 
people as impersonal human resources has its historical precedence. The 
eighteenth century philosopher Jeremy Bentham, for example, argued 
that it was ethically acceptable to perform medical experiments on 
paupers without disclosing the nature of those experiments if productive 
knowledge should result. Richard G. Lyons, in “Jeremy Bentham’s 
Ethics of Surveillance: A Critical Analysis,” demonstrates how Bentham 
justifies surveillance as a trap for poor children, schooling them to accept 
their sub-standard role in society. The objectification of such children, 
because it served the utilitarian principle—the greatest happiness for 
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the greatest number—was ethically acceptable to Bentham even, says 
Lyons, while serving inequality. Certainly the Benthamist ethical posi- 
tion is still reflected in contemporary social and educational policy. 
Lyons, as well as our other contributors, asks whether this should be so. 

In a very real sense the primacy of instrumental reason in everyday 
life is an indicator of the short shrift given to unfettered inquiry. In an 
age of standardized tests and the politically correct, there is, some would 
suggest, little need to strike out on one’s own intellectually. Leave the 
Goosebumps books off the shelves of the elementary school, banish 
Huckleberry Finn from the high school library, and put out a contract for 
Salman Rushdie—there is no longer any need to make up one’s own mind 
about what to read or think. Lest we become too exercised over what is 
sometimes seen as a zeitgeist of antiintellectualism, Manfred Weidhorn 
provides us with a wonderful panorama of Western thought and litera- 
ture to demonstrate that there have always been those writers and 
scholars whose familiarity with a wide range of thought and exposure to 
a great many books have always encouraged them to decry a similar 
familiarity and exposure for their contemporaries. In his “Books Against 
Books: A Civil War in the Realm of Literature,” Weidhorn documents the 
phenomenon with great scholarship and mordant wit. 

This issue began with two authors whose arguments arose from a 
commitment to widening and enriching the human experience. Surely 
that is a primary mission of higher education and a major reason for 
recruiting a faculty representative of a diverse cultural, ethnic, and 
racial spectrum. In “Academe’s Secret Problem: The Tug of War Between 
Privilege and Equal Opportunity,” Joseph G.R. Martinez and Nancy C. 
Martinez suggest that, despite all the rhetoric about multiculturalism 
and its value to the academy, minority faculty are often the subjects of 
discrimination. There was some hesitation in running this piece, based 
as much of it is on undocumented anecdotal evidence. Clearly, however, 
the authors have had reason to question at least some institutions’ 
commitment to equality and when we asked for some statistical verifica- 
tion of their argument, it was forthcoming. If others of our readers have 
had similar experiences as those outlined here, we would like to hear 
from them. 

Ah, says the discerning reader, but you do havea theme! Unfetter the 
human spirit from the constraints of limited experience, putative scien- 
tific testing, censorship, and cultural bias. Expand the parameters that 
define humanity. This issue is a call to arms! Well, perhaps it is. When 
thought is our stock in trade, our contributors strenuously resist efforts 
to cage it; we are pleased to use these pages as an agent of that resistance. 
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Educational 
Dwelling 


Randall Dana Ulveland 
Auburn University Montgomery 


We Dwell 


As teachers, we concern ourselves with the familiar. We concern 
ourselves with “where” and “how” we live so that things become familiar. 
We dwell, to borrow a term from Heidegger.’ As dwellers we attempt to 
get near, “to reside” or to be “alongside” in a familiar “way.” To dwell is 
a way of “being-familiar-with” the world. This is not an “alongside” and 
“with” that separates. But more appropriate to Heidegger’s thinking, it 
is a dwelling that is “being-in,” “being-at-home-in,” “moving-” or “living- 
in.” This is an “in” that we find not in the spatial sense but rather in the 
experiential sense such as being in love.* That in which we dwell is, 
according to Heidegger, “Being.” Thus, as teachers, we concern ourselves 
with dwelling in “Being.” 

In this paper I examine “dwelling” and “ways” we dwell within 
educational situations. I emphasize “we” to encourage a dissolution of 
the seeming separation between adult and child within the pedagogic 
relation. And I emphasize “dwell” to encourage a dissolution of the 
breach between Being and those who dwell in Being. The “ways” I 
examine are: dwelling to understand, dwelling meaningfully, dwelling 
within the “flesh,” and encouraging others to dwell. These are ways in 
which we are together in the lifeworld. From an analysis of these “ways” 
I show the potential corporeal significance within educational situations. 
I then analyze three educational situations in which educational tech- 
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nologies are used, showing how our use of these technologies has the 
potential to alter our sense of dwelling. I show how a participation with 
technology potentially transforms the shared corporeal significance in 
dwelling, manifesting a way in which our being-in-the-lifeworld-to- 
gether shifts to a lifeworld-that-belongs-to-us within a corporeally iso- 
lated and diminished experience. 


A Concern For Dwelling 


To be concerned with dwelling is to be concerned with the lived 
experience. We begin to understand where, and with whom, the child 
dwells by being in a shared experience with the child; and, we begin to 
understand how the child dwells by coming to recognize the child’s 
comportment as our own. When we watch a child using a computer 
graphics program to visually enhance a story she has written, or when 
we listen to a child creating a music composition using multi-timbral 
synthesizers and sequencers,‘ we come to understand the child’s dwell- 
ing by entering into that experience ourselves. It is not enough to assume 
that what the child produces in the classroom reflects the child’s experi- 
ence and understanding, or that the child’s actions are representative of 
his/her dwelling place. Nor is it enough to assume that the academic 
discourse depicting educational activity is representative of the child’s 
experience. Child and observer might not understand things in the same 
“way.” Focusing on product moves us away from being-in-the-world with 
the child by giving us something that belongs to us—something for our 
use. The corporeal togetherness recedes as the product and our relation- 
ship to the product comes to the fore. The inquiry shifts to entities rather 
than what it means to be. 

Making the shared experience imminent when considering dwelling 
in educational situations allows us to sense consensual understanding. 
This is con-sensual derived from the Latin consensus, meaning accord, 
common feeling, to be of one heart. It is a way in which we feel, think, and 
sense together. In Merleau-Ponty’s terms, consensus might be referred 
to as the domain of the “flesh’—a domain, or manner of being, that 
pronounces the corporeal experience.* But our ways of educating often 
pass over the corporeal experience, over-looking the “flesh” of body and 
world, treating consensus objectively. Our educating is often concerned 
with the ontic (inquiring about an entity) rather than the ontological 
(inquiring about what it means to be).® 

In our concern for the child’s educational well-being it is not enough 
to examine manifestations of the child’s dwelling, we must come to 
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understand, to live a shared dwelling. For, as teachers, we are inviting 
the child to “get near” and “dwell alongside” us in a familiar way in “our” 
(the child’s and adult’s) world. 


The Ways We Dwell 


Consider being with the child in what could be considered an 
educational moment: 

Icarry Meagan, my four-month-old niece, out into the back yard. The 
sun has just risen above the lake’s horizon behind the saskatoon bushes 
that mask the light asit glistens off the water. The berries appear full and 
ripe. A saskatoon bush draws me to it. We walk up to the bush, close 
enough so that Meagan can reach out and touch the saskatoons. I look at 
the saskatoons, momentarily mesmerized. They are exquisite. I know 
immediately what they are when I see them. They are familiar and I feel 
good when I am near them. I know how to approach them, reach for, and 
take the berries. I am happy when they are healthy. They are special to 
me. They belong to us, and we to them. I begin speaking fondly about the 
saskatoons. I want to share this world with Meagan. I want Meagan to 
enter into a life made possible by these berries. I want her to think fondly 
of them just as I do. “Look at the pretty saskatoons,” I say to her as I hold 
her close to the saskatoon bush. She reaches out and touches a saskatoon 
with her finger. “When your mom and I were young, your grandma used 
to take us out in the country to pick saskatoons. They’re good to eat. When 
you pick enough, you can make saskatoon pie. Mmm.” I begin to share 
their meaning. The saskatoons are sensual. They are tasty, juicy. They 
have smell, taste, color, texture. They are pretty. They are beautiful. 
Meagan grasps a saskatoon and plucks it off the branch. She then puts 
it to her face. “Doesn’t it smell nice,” I say to her as I watch her hold the 
berry. She then waves her closed hand in the air as if to throw the 
saskatoon away. But instead of letting it go she squeezes it and purple 
colored juice squishes in the palm of her hand. She opens her fist and 
draws the berry toward her mouth. But just as the berry is about to touch 
her lips it falls to the ground. She opens her mouth and rubs the juice on 
her lips. She makes a face. “Ohh, does that taste good?” I say to her as she 
licks the juice from her lips. “Oh, oh, we don’t want to get the juice on your 
shirt. It will stain.” She looks to me and then reaches for another 
saskatoon. I feel good when she looks to me, with me, so that we dwell 
together with the familiar. 

As I stand with Meagan, she talks through me, moves through me; 
I listen, and I am moved. I hear her expression, the sound of her voice, 
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its fluctuations. I attend to her movements as she is moved by the 
saskatoons—the reaching, the motion. I hear in her sensitivity, trepida- 
tion, warmth, cold. I inhabit her voice; I re-cognize her body. I pause with 
it, move with it, am lifted by it. I sense her mood. I sense whether she is 
tired, interested, elated. As she speaks and moves within the world of 
saskatoons, my body follows and moves with hers. It is as if her speaking 
is my speaking. Her sounds move me. She speaks me; we speak each 
other. It is as if her moving is my moving. We move each other through 
this rapture with the saskatoon. We move together, both living the world. 
At times her hands draw me into the world in which she dwells. In my 
listening I respond. I position myself with her, as her. Often we share 
body posture, position. I fall into her gestures, her facial expressions. I 
allow myself to become her, to empathize, to sympathize. As we live our 
shared horizon, we fall into an equilibrium, becoming comfortable and 
relaxed. I mimic her to understand her, to stand amongst that with which 
she stands, to get a sense of how she is in the world (with things).’ 

This was Meagan’s first experience with saskatoons—an experience 
that we shared together. In the future she will (as had happened after the 
experience) refer to plants and flowers as “pretty.” She will ask me to lift 
her high toward the saskatoon branches so that she can pick saskatoons. 
She will extend her arms, point, and reach toward the berries as if she, 
too, experiences the same sense of rapture that I felt. She will position 
herself, as did I, in a familiar way to the berries. And, she will see them, 
grasp them, smell them, and taste them. 

My experience, as I stand holding Meagan in my arms looking at the 
saskatoons, is full of past recollections that have brought us “near” to 
saskatoons. I am filled with their beauty, their momentary wonder, and 
I feel I have to share this with Meagan so that we are filled. I dwell in all 
that has been gathered together to allow saskatoons to show themselves 
meaningfully. We dwell within, and move about, what I know about 
saskatoons from past experience and how I feel the situation now. I sense 
and re-sense their color, texture, smell, and taste, now and in the past. 
We touch them; they touch us back. I share my knowing-the-way to reach 
toward them and the way to pull them off of the branch. I imagine my 
mother dropping the saskatoons into an ice cream pail, and the way the 
saskatoon pies tasted, drawing deep within that which was my past. In 
the way that I belong to my past, I belong to these saskatoons. Now, as 
I speak, I ask that Meagan hear the hollow sounds echoing from within 
my mother’s pail, that she taste the tartness of the pie, and that she live 
my rapture with the saskatoon. 

As I stand with Meagan our activity unfolds. It is not alone that I 
project, anticipate, and move into the possibilities which our fields allow: 
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this is our understanding. And while saskatoons are something that I 
have experienced and have come to love, our moment together is a 
moment of shared wonder. Upon reflection, I may reconcile this moment 
as an attempt to increase Meagan’s understanding. But at that moment 
when I gently pull the saskatoon off the branch, I am drawing Meagan 
into a world in which we dwell together. That which may have been 
obscure is made familiar. She enters into the ways in which a family can 
be together. She lives the meaning of saskatoons. She will come to 
understand that saskatoons mean pie, nourishment; that they mean the 
weather has been suitable for their growth. The saskatoon is something 
that our family and our community have experienced. And so for her to 
become a member of this family and community, this is one of the many 
things that she will experience, for I invite her to dwell with us. 

Being with the saskatoon bush is something that we can share. It is 
atime that I share with her. It is something that now exists between the 
two of us, holding us together. It is a way for us to begin to dwell 
together—to share the “flesh.” In the future, when either Meagan orI are 
once again drawn toward a saskatoon bush, perhaps squishing a saska- 
toon in our palm, our afternoon experience may rise up to give meaning 
to saskatoons. During this experience we are in the world together, we 
belong in this world with the saskatoon. Our bodies realize and appre- 
hend our world with the saskatoon. 


Dwelling to Understand 

In our apprehension of the saskatoon, we can appreciate the etymo- 
logical origins of understand. To understand is to “stand in the midst of.” 
When we understand the saskatoons, we stand in their midst, our bodies 
grasping the world. It is our world that I invite Meagan to grasp. But this 
is not a grasping of an entity, it is a grasping of what it means to be with 
saskatoons. While I can easily point in the direction of an entity, the 
experience is toward a world, toward a depth and richness in which we 
must reside to understand.® We move together beyond the entity into the 
entity’s being in our world. 

In dwelling we recognize the way our body is with things and the way 
things are with our body. We can recognize the feeling of “getting near” 
in an attempt to achieve familiarity. We reach out to things and draw 
them into ourselves—drawing ourselves into them. Things show them- 
selves, and when doing so we feel them, sensing them visually, aurally, 
tactually. We approach things, orienting our body with them. We touch 
them, taste them, smell them. And with each sensing, our body is held by 
these things, acting and re-acting to and with them. The saskatoon can 
show itself as an exquisitely textured ball, round to the sight, firm to the 
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touch, and sweet to the taste. But to come to understand the saskatoon 
more fully, to be with the saskatoon, we must also sense the way that it 
shows itself within our activity. We attempt to understand the nature of 
our caring for the plant, or the giving nature of the saskatoon in the way 
that it nourishes us. In dwelling, we live in that which allows the 
saskatoon to come into existence. Understanding the saskatoon is to 
understand that which allows the thing to be—the thing’s and our Being. 
We dwell in a shared “flesh.” We dwell in such a way that the thing is 
meaningfully lived. 


Dwelling Meaningfully 

What is it to dwell meaningfully? We dwell with, or in, something’s 
Being. We participate with, and inhabit, things. As we found with the 
saskatoon, we participate not only with the material but also with what 
it means to be with the saskatoon. In our living with saskatoons, we 
recognize the saskatoon in a context of activities, for it is within this 
context that we are aware of the material nature of the saskatoon. Even 
the material nature shows itself within an exquisiteness that involves 
our corporeal bodies. It is not simply the thing’s outward appearance, or 
idea, that we attempt to get near, but the thing’s lived context. 

The saskatoon shows itself meaningfully within the contexts that we 
live—contexts which depend on our corporeal bodies. We “come” near to 
the saskatoon by coming to know and understand the way it shows itself 
within these contexts. Here we can emphasize the pragmatic (practical) 
nature of dwelling, a pragmatic nature that includes the body. And 
within these contexts we “become” near to something. In “becoming” we 
sense our body change. Imagine that I move toward a saskatoon bush and 
reach up and pick a berry from a branch. Watching me, Meagan may 
recognize this to mean that there is fruit to be had. She may simply feel 
the call to imitate. She does, though, respond to the call, to the motion. 
She is drawn toward a branch as ifI and the berries had called out to her. 
In the picking she is drawn toward the plant. We come together within 
a context and event. We sense and share our coming together. This event 
is meaningful not only in that a saskatoon can be picked but also in that 
the picking is done in such a way that we are drawn together; I call her 
with my body and she responds with her body. The movements are 
meaningful through our intercorporeal understanding of the move- 
ments. We “live” and “move-in” the lifeworld through the way these 
movements with the saskatoons play across our bodies. 

In our re-cognition of the saskatoon we begin to recognize the way in 
which the saskatoon shows itself within our horizon. This might be 
thought of as dwelling meaningfully. But in this re-cognition, we also 
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recognize the “we.” We “become” near to some thing by understanding 
together the activity which allows the saskatoon to be meaningful. Our 
dwelling with saskatoons involves our bodies in understandable shared 
practices. We understand the saskatoon in that we have picked and 
shared saskatoons. In our dwelling together, the saskatoon is meaning- 
ful in the way in which we have been able to live the meaning within our 
horizon. 


Dwelling Within The “Flesh” 

The horizon in which the saskatoon shows itself meaningfully is not 
a horizon that belongs only to itself but a horizon that includes the 
saskatoon and ourselves. Merleau-Ponty’ referred to this shared horizon 
as the “flesh”—a metaphorical tissue that, as a possibility or latency, 
sustains and nourishes ourselves with things. Merleau-Ponty says: 


... the flesh we are speaking of is not matter. It is the coiling over of the 
visible upon the seeing body, of the tangible upon the touching body, 
which is attested in particular when the body sees itself, touches itself 
seeing and touching the things, such that, simultaneously, as tangible 
it descends among them, as touching it dominates them all and draws 
this relationship and even this double relationship from itself, by 
dehiscence or fission of its own mass. This concentration of the visibles 
about one of them, or this bursting forth of the mass of the body toward 


the things, which makes a vibration of my skin become the sleek and the 
rough, makes me follow with my eyes the movements and the contours 
of the things themselves,...this pact between them and me according to 
which I lend them my body in order that they inscribe upon it and give 
me their resemblance[.]... We must...think the flesh...as the concrete 
emblem of a general manner of being.’® 


We dwell within the “flesh.” It is within this “flesh,” this “general 
manner of being” that we live meaningfully. It is in this “bursting forth 
of the mass of the body toward the things,” the rapture, that we are able 
to grasp the world. 

Within this “flesh,” as this “flesh,” we understand situation. Situa- 
tion is “where we are,” where we arise, where we come to be. We come to 
be within “activity,” within a doing, a setting in place. It is within the 
“flesh” that situation is set in place, that situation meaningfully shows 
itself. It is within the “flesh” that we feel the context of the situation 
showing itself as it does, providing the patterns and conditions for such 
activities to be meaningful. 

It is within the “flesh” as our bodies burst forth toward the sensible 
that something is understandable as the thing it is. The meaning of 
saskatoon is felt within the “flesh” to which Meagan and I belong. We are 
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moved as the “flesh,” in the “flesh,” in the “coiling.” We recognize the 
dwelling within fields of the “flesh,” allowing us to further sense the 
gestural, corporeal, pragmatic significance of dwelling. 


Encouraging Others to Dwell 

As dweller, I encourage others to dwell with me. I attempt to make 
that which is familiar to me familiar to them. I attempt to make them feel 
at home in the world in the same way that I do. When dwelling with 
children the dwelling is pedagogical, concernful, caring. I want them to 
dwell in the world in a way that will allow them to dwell with me. inspire 
them with courage. Not courage in the sense of bravery or fearlessness 
but rather courage as spirit, disposition, and nature. This is the courage 
that stems from cor meaning heart—the center of feeling, thought, and 
character. By inspiring others with spirit I breathe life into them they 
might not otherwise have. I inspire Meagan. I make her welcome in my 
world. I encourage her to be comfortable, to be at home. I want her to 
know that I care for her and that she can trust me. I encourage her to 
enter into a world which we can share. I want her to be interested and 
eager to be there. 

Our being-with-others, especially children, is rich with occurrences 
of encouragement to dwell. As parent or teacher, we encourage others to 
dwell by revealing that which may be obscure to them, and in doing so, 
we share our world with them. 


The Teacher’s Dwelling 


We have witnessed the way in which Meagan and I, teacher and 
child, dwelled together. We listened to the way in which I encouraged 
Meagan to dwell, the way in which Meagan is encouraged to enter into, 
or become familiar with my, and our community’s, ways of life. We also 
witnessed the ways in which I was called to dwell with/in the child’s ways. 
We sense these same expressions often in the teacher’s dwelling. 

The teacher is able to invite the child into the depth of things, 
activities and events. S/he is there to provide corporeal significance for 
those things. The teacher is, presumably, already near the berries. His/ 
her experience with berries has already allowed them to show them- 
selves in multifarious ways. And in these ways there exists a field of 
“flesh” for the teacher, a dwelling place. Now, the teacher invites others 
to dwell. Having lived with berries, the teacher is able to draw the child 
into becoming familiar with a life with berries. The teacher tells the child 
of experiences using voice and movement, calling the child to live the 
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berries, calling the child to stand amongst all of that which makes such 
living understandable. This is a dwelling place with a past, with sensu- 
ous textures, with bodily movements, with a language. This is a place 
with tranquil forests, dew, the sounds of animal life, the company of 
others, the smells of the kitchen. This is the “flesh” in which meaning is 
found. 

The teacher moves with/as the child so that the child can come to 
know the berries’ horizon. The teacher shares experience so that the 
child will belong to the berries. The teacher calls to the child, “be with me 
and you will understand something of the significance of berries.” In this 
calling, the teacher uses gestures, voice, language and events which will 
be meaningful to all. 


Encountering Other Ways 


What does an insight into dwelling tell us about the educational 
situations we encounter? In this section I examine three situations to 
show how our dwelling potentially alters when we inhabit educational 
situations in which technologies are used. This is not to say that we do 
not dwell, but rather that our interpretation or use of technology (our 
participation with technology) calls upon us to dwell in ways that, while 
giving meaning to the technology, alter our “flesh.” As we will find, the 
bodily corporeal significance of the educational event is of a particular 
form when participating with the technological. The situations I exam- 
ine are: being with the written word, using a multimedia computer 
database, and using the Internet. I continue with the topic of berries. 


Being With The Written Word 

Students are asked to participate with the written poem. Does the 
written word alter our dwelling? What dwelling does the poet, as teacher, 
encourage? Irving Layton,'! Canadian poet, speaks of berry picking. 


Berry Picking 


Silently my wife walks on the still wet furze 

Now dark-green the leaves are full of metaphors 

Now lit up is each tiny lamp of blueberry. 

The white nails of rain have dropped and the sun is free... 


...And whether she bends or straightens to each bush 
To find the children’s laughter among the leaves 

her quiet hands seem to make the quiet summer hush- 
Berries or children, patient she is with these.... 
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...So I envy the berries she puts in her mouth, 
the red and succulent juice that stains her lips; 
I shall never taste that good to her, nor will they 
Displease her with a thousand barbarous jests. 


Layton dwells, and asks that we dwell in such a way that we might 
share the meaning of that which he speaks. He invites us to enter into the 
“flesh,” to dwell with him in his horizon. Layton invites us to sense the 
berry as a tiny lamp, and the way this tiny lamp is in the rain and under 
the sun. But it is this tiny lamp that also allows us to sense the rain and 
sun as we do. We hear how the berries come into being within the 
patience of his wife. And, as we listen, we can sense that it is these berries 
that help articulate that patience. We hear how the leaves of trees and 
the laughter of children provide a context for the berries, and the berries 
for the leaves and the laughter of children. We hear how they reveal the 
author, “looking” back and touching him. And in the way that we are with 
Layton, we hear how they reveal us. The “still wet furze,” the “dark green 
leaves,” the sun and the rain, are all things we are to understand. Layton 
allows us to dwell in such a way that the berries are able to show 
themselves, and reveal ourselves, in ways that may have been obscure. 

But what happens to our dwelling with the written word in poetic 
form? Can we sense a change with things? Do we feel the same under- 
standing as when we experience the thing directly? For those who know 
nothing of berries, the corporeal experience may lack significance. The 
sounds, smells, colors and textures are not as sharp had we ourselves 
stood in the place of Layton. But Layton has used words carefully, 
providing a rich context in which the corporeal body can imaginatively 
experience. We imagine what we might otherwise sense directly. Layton 
uses the written word in poetic form to enable us to dwell in ways we 
might otherwise have missed. When we read we may be taken by the 
words, caught within the same sense of wonder that Layton experienced. 
And in the way that Layton has written the poem, and the way we read 
the words, we feel as though we belong to the event. The meaning 
intended by Layton shows itself. We can participate with Layton so that 
that which is obscure is revealed. Layton acts skillfully as a teacher 
within the confines of the written word and the absence of a present 
corporeal body. But even with this absence, Layton speaks of the body, 
allowing the body to be easily imagined through language. And as we 
read the poem we sense that which Layton lived. We dwell together. We 
sense ourselves in Layton’s world. 
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Computer Multimedia Database: 
Grolier Multimedia Encyclopedia” 

Students are asked to participate with computer databases. Does 
this experience alter our dwelling? How does the Grolier Multimedia 
Encyclopedia treat berries as a thing? What is gathered? How is it that 
we are invited to get near, to become familiar, in meaningful horizons? 
How are we called to dwell with others? 

After starting the computer program and searching the term “blue- 
berry,” a window on the computer screen appears with the text: 


blueberry 

Blueberry is the common name of various deciduous shrubs of the genus 
Vaccinium in the heath family, Ericaceae. About 24 recognized species 
of blueberries exist, varying from shrubs less than 0.3 m (1 ft) tall to 
large bushes more than 5 m (16 ft) in height, and differing in habitat 
from marshy bogs to dry upland mineral soils. The sweet-tasting berry 
contains 40 to 50 small, soft seeds and often has a powdery coating. 
Most blueberry species are indigenous to eastern North America, and 
commercial culture of the crop is largely limited to that area. The 
berries have been used since early days, but the cultivated blueberry 
industry has developed entirely in the 20th century. Among the leading 
states in blueberry production are Michigan, New Jersey, and North 
Carolina, where horticultural varieties of the highbush blueberry, V. 
corymbosum, are grown. Major types grown are Jersey, Bluecrop, 
Collins, and Coville. The rabbit eye blueberry, V. ashei, which can 
tolerate higher summer temperatures than highbush blueberries, is 
cultivated solely in the southern United States. Lowbush blueberries 
are harvested commercially from natural stands in Maine and Eastern 
Canadian provinces. Many blueberry species are erroneously called 
HUCKLEBERRIES, which are closely related plants. 

J.N. Moore 

See also: BERRY; FRUIT. 


I read the passage and then click on an icon which brings two pictures to 
the screen, one of a shrub and one of a bunch of berries. The berries stand 
out against a white background. I look at them on the screen. I see the 
rich hues of purple, the contours of the leaves. I then close the window, 
hiding them from view. I do not move from the chair in front of my 
computer screen. In reflecting on this blueberry, I reflect on the image on 
the screen; I reflect on my looking at the image on the screen. 

What is this “flesh”? What is gathered so that we might come into 
being with this thing we call blueberry? The material is specified: “The 
sweet-tasting berry contains 40 to 50 small, soft seeds and often has a 
powdery coating” and “shrubs less than 0.3 m (1 ft) tall to large bushes 
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more than 5 m (16 ft) in height.” Also, pictures are provided allowing us 
to visualize the berry and the bush on which it grows. A context is given: 
we sense the earth in its “habitat from marshy bogs to dry upland mineral 
soils.” We hear that people use the berries but are told little about how 
people are with the berry: “The berries have been used since early days, 
but the cultivated blueberry industry has developed entirely in the 20th 
century.” We are isolated, distanced, absent from the lifeworld of the 
berries. We are called to dwell with those who refer to shrubs as 
Vaccinium and Ericaceae. And, while we are called, they too remain 
corporeally absent. Their bodies are non-existent. What presences itself 
is a horizon established by science. Here, the berries are given meaning 
from within a botany horizon. We are called to recognize the berries’ size 
but not how we act (bending and picking) with their size. We are told the 
texture but not invited to touch the texture. We hear the language not of 
the body but of disciplines, of encyclopedic knowledge. 

The computer database does allow us to dwell with berries though 
there is a difference between this dwelling and the dwelling with Meagan 
and Layton. Occurent” properties are provided. The berries are treated 
ontically. The berry has been generalized. We are called by the program 
to come to know the berry in the absence of Moore (the author of the 
Grolier article) and the programmers. We approach the scientific and 
encyclopedic representation of the berries. Our invitation to dwell is not 
as it was when the berry was part of our practical activity. This is not an 
invitation to come into being within a situation in which the berry is 
wondrous. We are not called to live the rapture of life. We are not called 
to belong to the berry. Nor are we called to be with others in the “flesh.” 
Rather, the berry’s occurentness belongs to us as bits of information. And 
we remain absent from others, amidst ourselves. 

I slide the pointer under the file menu at the top of the computer 
screen and choose the quit command. The blue berries disappear from 
sight. 


The Internet 

Students are asked to participate with the Internet. Does the 
Internet alter our dwelling? How are berries treated on the Internet? 

After beginning the Netscape” program the introductory window 
flashes on the screen for a few brief moments and then the Netscape 
Search Engine Page appears. The page is in outline form, with bold 
headings and colored underlined text. The colored text defines the hyper- 
links that will, by clicking the browse tool on the text, connect to a server 
(computer) located elsewhere. I try a variety of searches for saskatoon: 
page topics, open text index, titles. A number of pages are found, all 
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referring to the city Saskatoon in Saskatchewan. I try searching berries. 
I wait for the search to finish. I wait for pages to be found and pictures 
to be loaded on the computer screen. Advertisements about cruises and 
lotteries appear on the screen while I wait. Over 500 pages are retrieved. 
I read the list of retrieved pages. I bring up the “Berry Page.” This shows 
neatly arranged pictures and descriptions of berry bushes, none of which 
I am familiar with. I go back to the search page. I wait for text to scroll 
down the page, I wait for GIF (Graphic Interchange Format) images to 
achieve their resolution. I spot a recipes link. I click on the link. Text on 
the screen is appears: “connecting.” Soon I see that 20 percent, 36 
percent, then 76 percent of the information has been transmitted. Soon 
“Susan’s Recipe Page” is printed across the top of the page in bold letters. 
I see a list of 20 different berry recipes, all made by Susan. The recipes 
are listed in alphabetical order. Susan is absent. I continue the process 
of searching. More pages list companies that sell berry products. 

Using the Internet within educational activities requires dwelling. 
Students move toward that which is familiar to someone. They get near. 
They participate with things. But what are these things as berries? How 
does one dwell with these berries? In an activity such as finding out about 
berries, the Internet allows students to access information and images. 
Here the dwelling has been established—a dwelling in which relations 
are implied by the text and by the format. Students move the browse tool 
from colored text-link to colored text-link, traversing hyper-space, down- 
loading bits of information. Susan shares recipes, and someone else 
shares pictures, but here our bodies are with the “flesh” of recipes, 
pictures, and information gathering. The calling is visual. The treatment 
seems superficially ontic. Corporeal bodies are absent. 


Commentary on the Educational Moments 


As technologies replace shared human interaction, the events change, 
the dwelling changes—our general way of being changes. The differ- 
ences in dwelling seem to be more in the way the technology is used (the 
treatment) than in the technology itself. The poem, the database, and the 
Internet called us to dwell with berries, using text, but each in a different 
way. There was a difference in the way that we approached each medium, 
and a different language used to articulate our life with berries. We lived 
the berries differently; and, we lived each other differently. With a strong 
presence of the corporeal body, we sense the importance of living the way 
others have come into being with berries. But as the corporeal body is 
silenced, we sense the loss of being-in-the-world with others. We sense 
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the move from inhabiting to a looking-on-at actions or circumstances 
from other technological contexts. As the other becomes absent we dwell 
within the Being that allows the berries to show themselves without 
human bodies. We dwell with fragments of what berries can mean in 
contexts outside of simple human contexts in which we live with berries. 
Understanding loses its authenticity, its “synaesthetic” depth." 

It is apparent that the bodily/corporeal significance changes when 
corporeal life is excluded in an experience with technology. That which 
is available to the body when dwelling, such as sounds, textures, 
pictures, does provide a context in which we dwell. However, the 
togetherness is lost. The “flesh” extends beyond the immediate context. 
The change in bodily/corporeal significance is manifested by the call to 
horizons substantiated by theoretical fields. Without the call to partici- 
pate in someone’s life and body we feel the sense of motionlessness, of 
possession. I possess what I have been given without living bodily with 
another. The “flesh” is torn. A chiasm emanates between giver and taker. 
The separation between adult and child within the pedagogic relation is 
born. 


Conclusion 


As teachers, as dwellers, we are responsible for providing appropri- 
ate dwelling places for our students. But when we are confronted with 
technological innovations we may, while caught in the rapture of the 
technology, unwittingly forget that corporeal significance is often absent 
within the technological situation. When participating with educational 
technology, the “flesh” is potentially reduced and an emphasis placed on 
the occurent aspects of individual objects within contained horizons. 
When we witness how participation with technology potentially trans- 
forms the shared corporeal significance in dwelling, we find our being-in- 
the-lifeworld-together shifts to a lifeworld-that-belongs-to-us within a 
corporeally isolated and diminished experience. However, a re-cognition 
of dwelling can encourage us to ensure that corporeal experience is 
eminent rather than obscured in educational situations. 


Notes 


1. See Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, trans. Joan Stambaugh (Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 1996); Martin Heidegger, Poetry, 
Language, Thought, trans. Albert Hofstadter (New York: Harper & Row, 
1971). 

2. Heidegger, 1996, 176; Heidegger, 1971, 146-147. 
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3. Hubert L. Dreyfus, Being-in-the-World: A Commentary on Heidegger’s Being 
and Time, Division I (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1995), 43. 

4. A multi-timbral synthesizer is able to produce multiple sounds or timbres 
simultaneously. A sequencer is a digital recorder. 

5. “Flesh” is a notion that comes out of Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s, Phenomenology 
of Perception, trans. C. Smith (New Brunswick, NJ: The Humanities Press, 
1994), was developed in Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s, The Primacy of Percep- 
tion and Other Essays on Phenomenological Psychology, the Philosophy of 
Art, History and Politics, ed. J. M. Edie, trans. W. Cobb, (Evanston, IL: 
Northwestern University Press. 1961), 96-155, and received fullest treat- 
ment in the Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s Visible and the Invisible, ed. C. Lefort, 
trans. A. Lingus (Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1995). I will 
deal with this notion more fully in a later section. 

6. Drefus articulates Heidegger’s distinction between ontological (concerning 
ways of being) and ontic (concerning beings) in chapter 1. 14-22. 

7. According to Merleau-Ponty (1994): “Mimesis is the ensnaring of me by the 
other, the invasion of me by the other; it is that attitude whereby I assume 
the gestures, the conducts, the favorite words, the ways of doing things of 
those whom I confront.” 145. 

8. See Sue Cataldi, Emotion, Depth and Flesh: A Study of Sensitive Space: 
Reflections on Merleau-Ponty’s Philosophy of Embodiment. (Albany, NY: 
State University of New York Press, 1993) for a thorough description of 
Merleau-Ponty’s use of depth. 

9. Merleau Ponty, 1995 

10. Ibid., 146-47 

11. Irving Layton, Collected Poems. (Toronto, Ontario, Canada: Mcclelland & 
Stewart Ltd., 1965) 

12. The 1996 Grolier Multimedia Encycolpedia Ver. 8.0.3 Grolier Electronic 
Publishing, Inc. 1996. A software encyclopedia used on the computer. 

13. Dreyfus (1995) discusses Heidegger’s use of “occurentness” (the outward 
appearance of things), 71-72. 

14. An Internet browse program developed by Netscape®. 

15. See Merleau-Ponty, 1994, 228. 
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Beyond 
“Critical Thinking” 


Richard R. Askay 
University of Portland 


Mention the importance of strengthening the place of “critical 
thinking” in contemporary educational curricula and one can almost 
invariably expect to receive nearly unanimous applause. It is generally 
acclaimed as leading to “higher order thinking” and “being fundamental 
to education for a free society.”! How could anyone possibly object to such 
laudatory goals? In this paper, I want to show how a number of diverse 
philosophical traditions have demonstrated that not only are such goals 
dubious, but are, instead, pernicious. These traditions have shown how 
“critical thinking” (i.e., as instrumental reason) leads to exclusionary 
thinking and is a major contributor to the restriction of genuine freedom 
within our society. The ultimate result is that by promoting “critical 
thinking” in the classroom we are unwittingly perpetuating a kind of 
educational ideology ona global scale, one that winds up confining rather 
than liberating our students in their educational development. My 
intention is to demonstrate how this happens in some of our concrete 
practices in the classroom. 

Each year participants in the movement of “critical thinking” con- 
duct international conferences; there are national academies for train- 
ing trainers, weekend workshops, videos, books, web sites on the internet, 
etc., etc. To illustrate the implications of this burgeoning movement I 
want to mention a few comments from the work of Richard Paul, director 
of the Center for Critical Thinking, and chair of the National Council for 
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Excellence in Critical Thinking Instruction as representative of this 
movement. 

In a recent article entitled “Content is Thinking: Thinking is Con- 
tent: A Foundation for the Logic of Teaching,” Paul suggests: “All areas 
of study are things that we are interested in figuring out...All subjects 
can be understood only in this way” (my emphasis). Later he continues: 
“Critical thinking...approaches all content explicitly as thinking. It takes 
thinking apart (my emphasis). It weaves new thinking into old. It 
assesses thinking. It applies thinking. It is thinking about thinking while 
thinking in order to make thinking better: more clear, more relevant, 
more deep, more broad, and more effective.” 

These are important claims to be sure. Yet the assumptions under- 
lying them are themselves never subjected to “critical” scrutiny, which 
is very odd given that this orientation prides itself on the claim that 
genuine critical thinking examines the assumptions underlying any 
domain of inquiry. This insight has. been recognized by a variety of 
philosophical traditions which acknowledge the limitations and exclu- 
sivity of “instrumental” or “analytical” reason: critical theory, liberatory 
pedagogy, Heidegger’s hermeneutical phenomenological ontology, Tao- 
ism, and Zen Buddhism, etc. 

These traditions perceive instrumental or analytical reason (i.e., 
critical thinking) as the dominant feature of the modern world. This 
mode of reason has the following kinds of characteristics: It strictly 
conforms to the rules of logic, with the law of contradiction as its center 
piece; its focus is on calculation and measurement; it reduces things to 
their simplest, static component parts; it tends to decontextualize what- 
ever it seeks to analyze; it attempts to label and classify everything; it 
exhibits a marked preference for the intellectual and analytical, with the 
marginalization of intuition and emotion; and finally, it uncritically 
holds that it is the mode of thought which should properly dominate all 
others. The various traditions to which I have mentioned suggest that 
the above characteristics of this mode of reasoning too must be held up 
to critical scrutiny. 


The contemporary German philosopher Martin Heidegger once 
remarked: “Reflection is the courage to make the truth of our own 
presuppositions and the realm of our goals into that which most deserve 
to be called into question.”’ The idea is to resolutely hold ourselves open 
for unconstrained thinking concerning what is familiar and what is not. 
In this paper, I invite the reader to accompany me in calling into 
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question what has come to be known as “critical thinking” (i.e., instru- 
mental/analytical reason), for this mode of reflection shapes the way we 
see the world and ourselves as we engage our environment. It underlies 
some of the dominant world perspectives with which I will be concerned: 
scientific theory/experimental method, and ethical theory/practice. I 
want to suggest that the very use of “critical thinking” might be under- 
stood as “tools” of the technological way of seeing that surrounds us 
today, i.e., they are forms of technology. As such these tools are employed 
as sets of techniques for the exertion of power and maintaining control 
over ourselves, others, and the world at large. Technical fields have had 
ever-increasing power over people, and the discourses within such fields 
profoundly shape the structures of our society. Even more, those who 
participate in these technological fields make use of a kind of twentieth 
century technological style which threaten to subsume all other styles. 
And as the critical theorists and Heidegger have pointed out, this has 
resulted in what is possibly the supreme irony: reason, which was 
originally supposed to emancipate us from dogma and enlighten us, 
wound up issuing in the dominance of science and technology, an 
exclusionary perspective which ultimately winds up controlling us, and 
thereby controlling our freedom. 

Frequently, such forms of technology are typically conceived to be 
“neutral” tools. It is said that forms of technology like many other things 
can be used or abused, that if fault emerges it is ours and not the 
technology’s. One of the presuppositions I want to re-call into question 
(along with the critical theorists and Heidegger) is whether or not such 
tools are truly neutral at all, and if not, help to unmask them. Indeed, 
along with the critical theorists and Heidegger, I want to suggest that it 
isin the guise of neutrality that such tools operate as a dominating power 
holding sway over us. One of the ways societies control and discipline 
their populations is by sanctioning the knowledge claims and practices 
of the pure and human sciences and the humanities. Furthermore, it is 
important to understand that by asserting mismanagement of technol- 
ogy (or abuse of reason) as the problem, it might be said that we are, in 
the end, merely reasserting the technological dream of “proper” control. 

We, of course, developed these forms of technology for a variety of 
reasons. One of these was to afford us security in a potentially hostile 
universe. Once having freed ourselves from medieval dogma, through 
these forms of technology we could explain, predict, and exert control 
over our world. Hence, we could feel secure and take our lives into our 
own hands at the same time. 

We developed this insatiable desire to grasp, know, and shape the 
world, to master everything. This desire strives endlessly, as did Goethe’s 
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Faust, to experience, to enjoy the concrete fullness of totality. It was such 
a yearning for universal knowledge which, of course, led Faust to form 
a pact with the devil to gain him universal knowledge in return for the 
loss of his soul. It is clear that one can lose one’s “soul” in many different 
ways! 

Yet, assuming the standpoint of science and technology as the road 
to knowledge had its costs, historically speaking. It was required that to 
truly acquire genuine knowledge we must interpret the world exclusively 
in one way—through scientific lenses. This meant that anything which 
could not be “seen” through these lenses would be unintelligible, and 
hence meaningless. When things are seen in such an exclusionary way, 
the result is that many forms/realms of the “mysterious” are ruled out of 
court at the outset of any scientific inquiry. They are banished into 
oblivion. And significant domains within the possible spectrum of expe- 
rience are thereby closed off to us. 

As one of our most basic presuppositions, we seem to cling tena- 
ciously (reflectively and unreflectively) to an unremitting faith in the 
power of the human intellect to problem solve, predict, master, and 
thereby control various interwoven environmental domains. This faith 
has become manifest in the Western world in a variety of ways, though 
it has predominantly manifested itself within the realm of science. Our 
scientific heritage is replete with examples: Sir Francis Bacon: “Knowl- 
edge is power”; Rene Descartes: “Reason gives us certainty”; Immanuel 
Kant: “Sapere Aude!” (“Dare to Reason”); Sigmund Freud: “We can only 
hope that one day the intellect—scientific spirit and reason—will one 
day establish a dictatorship in the mind”; B.F. Skinner: “Science is 
steadily increasing our power to influence, change, mold—in a word, 
control—human behavior”; and Stephen Hawking: “The eventual goal of 
science is to provide a single theory that describes the whole universe.” 
All of these, of course, manifest the quest for knowledge, power, and 
thereby control over our various environments (psychological, social, 
philosophical, etc.). Instrumental reason, which ostensibly emancipates 
and enlightens, actually issues in the dominance of science and technol- 
ogy. 
It is clear that we are attached to rationality (i.e., critical thinking) 
with its exclusivity. One might even say that we are addicted to it. The 
danger of such a controlling approach is that it “forgets” that other 
approaches, other truths, are possible. 

I donot want to be misunderstood here. I am not a dogmatic opponent 
of reason. I simply cannot see it exclusively as our hope or as our 
adversary. Reason yes, but within limitations. To be sure, one cannot 
help but be impressed by edifices of reason developed throughout the 
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history of ideas. They stand as monumental testaments to the resources 
of our capacity for a certain kind of thinking. To this day many take 
reason to constitute the essence of philosophy. And yet some of us cannot 
but harbor some suspicions that something is lacking or excluded by the 
pretensions of instrumental reason. 

At the same time, we have uncritically committed ourselves to a 
certain way of understanding being—we almost exclusively inquire into 
beings as objects or things to be investigated. What results is the 
objectification of human beings as well. 

Everything, including humans, is regarded as a “thing” to be studied 
(e.g., anthropology, psychology). In addition, our dominant methodologi- 
cal approach is analytical—we like to break things into pieces, get clear 
about them, and put them back together again in some kind of order. We 
thereby believe that we have solved our problem. But the very nature of 
this Cartesian kind of approach unwittingly destroys the unity of that 
which was there to begin with. In the words of the poet Wordsworth: “We 
murder to dissect.” This approach artificially separates beings from their 
historical contexts; it rips them out of the interwoven fabric of meaning 
in which they occur: i.e., it decontextualizes and thereby destroys the 
unity of the context in which they were embedded. What does it gain from 
such decontextualization? It is then easier to answer the question of 
“what is ‘x’?” since it can then be analyzed as a discrete being. Relation- 
ship bonds are unwittingly severed to facilitate the ease of our project. 
The fundamental assumption is that unless there is some form of 
relatively fixed human nature, true scientific understanding is impos- 
sible. 

Furthermore, science and technology are largely products of the 
intellect alone and not the whole person, and as such they have served 
as instruments for imposing our will upon nature. They posture active 
human beings as over and against passive nature. This instantiates 
controlling subjects over and against objects to be acted upon within any 
environment. When we consider ourselves to be active agents in the 
world we thereby become controlling beings. I urge that we rethink 
ourselves insofar as our traditional notion of selfhood is conceived of as 
an active agent in the world, and as a controlling ego. 

Often our passion for action and reason is a passion to maintain 
control. To illustrate what I have in mind, consider the following. There 
was an occasion in which my wife was experiencing emotional turmoil. 
What! heard her expressing was a description of a problem-to-be-solved. 
My intellect with its finely honed logical skills was ready to go, to leap in 
and solve any problem which might emerge. Rational man to the rescue! 
I start to work on solving the problem; she gets mad at me. My God all 
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I was doing was trying to help! At this point, I’m confused. It turned out 
that what she needed was nota problem solver to help with the resolution 
of a problem, but for me to be with her in an emotionally supportive way. 
This was not a time for action or reason, but one for being-with. What my 
wife needed was not rational man but sensitive man! Stronger and 
potentially more catastrophic cases occur when some of us employ our 
rational intellects to try to control relationships through the use of 
argument while being in arguments. While doing so, we genuinely take 
ourselves to be trying to help (e.g., problem solving via critical thinking), 
whereas what we are often really doing is trying to control (and thereby 
escaping into our superior stance without having to risk any affective 
engagement or be emotionally available). All human relationships be- 
come something to be “mastered” or “ordered.” 

“Reality” is that which is able to be ordered for human use. Nothing 
has any significance apart from human desire and need. Human beings 
tend to get caught up in the net of their own ideas. Being gets reduced to 
a world of “objects” that are manipulated and dominated by human 
“subjects” via man-made logic. Logic is equated with truth, even though 
it is simply a means to control and use things after human designs, i.e., 
logic is logistics. While doing this we take ourselves to be fixed entities 
to be explained in terms of theoretical constructs (i.e., via reason and 
observation), and hence to be mastered as well. For example, we begin to 
view ourselves as mere resources—human resources—to be stored, 
used, or consumed. 

To see how easy it is for us to consider ourselves as mere resources, 
consider a couple of examples. Just recently, to my astonishment, one of 
my colleagues argued without even flinching that educators are “intel- 
lectual capital.” Or again, consider Paulo Freire’s critical description of 
traditional education as “banking”: The teacher’s role is “to ‘fill’ the 
students by making deposits of information which the teacher considers 
to constitute true knowledge.” The student’s job is merely to “store the 
deposits,” and to display their receipts in the form of exams.‘ In such 
examples, we once again fall prey to our conception of ourselves as things 
to be used. 

The assumption is that everything is subject to some form of mea- 
surement. Examples of this are pervasive throughout our environment. 
Anything that cannot be reduced to quantification is rejected as unscien- 
tific. Heidegger suggests that in trying to gain the mastery, control, and 
order of entities, we pass right over the mystery and wonder of their 
presence.® For example, one of our most mysterious experiences involves 
a kind of wonderment that the universe is and that meaning exists at all. 
Can such wonder be measured? Should we even try? When we relate to 
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ourselves in the technological/scientific way we miss our very essence: 
our Being-open to Being. In doing so, we hide our very Being from 
ourselves. 

I want to insist that there is something ominous in leaving unreflected 
the ontological commitments which underlie our various contemporary 
methodologies and technologies. And that this is especially true given 
that these often affect our lives at an increasingly accelerated rate 
without our awareness and in ways which may not only be unhelpful, but 
may indeed be, and often are, harmful. I want to suggest that the 
unreflective assimilation of rapid technological changes into our lives is 
quite dangerous. Indeed, I believe it is potentially catastrophic in terms 
of its monodimensionality and in its exclusivity. Jeopardized are genuine 
freedom, creativity, and living life as fully, as multi-dimensionally, as 
possible. 

Yet I think it is important to notice that when the fundamental 
presuppositions of “critical thinking” are called into question, the pre- 
dominate perspective (i.e., advocates of critical thinking) will summarily 
exert force to protect and perpetuate itself. Indeed, this directly mani- 
fests its exclusivity. Such modes of reflection struggle to maintain 
themselves through us by insisting that we participate in the adversarial 
approach. Arguments will almost inevitably ensue among opponents. 
We are exclusively expected, even required, to argue for our position, to 
offer evidence which logically entail our conclusions. This is simply the 
approach that “one” uses (or at least is expected to use) in approaching 
our philosophical, psychological, economic, social, etc., environments. 
And here, as an American philosopher, I am caught. I exist in an 
environment that is dominated by the Anglo-American tradition—what 
we call the analytic tradition. Here the predominant perspective in 
philosophy is to suggest that “argument is the essence of philosophy.” 
Such arguments are to be analyzed. This is indeed the norm of my 
discipline. 

This is part of what led Zen philosopher D.T. Suzuki to remark: “So 
much ado about nothing, indeed! See how philosophers of all ages 
contradict one another after spending all their logical acumen and 
analytical ingenuity on the so-called problems of science and knowl- 
edge.”° Philosophers are notorious for getting wrapped up in the tiniest 
of distinctions and logical points. 

One of the ways in which one seeks to preserve the analytic perspec- 
tive is our Western insistence upon a bifurcation between rationality and 
alternative ways of thinking. The first receives uncritical acclaim, while 
the latter is excluded, suspected, or extinguished. The first has become 
embedded in and constitutive of our environments, while the latter are 
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consigned to oblivion and forgotten. It is these that I suggest are well 
worth reconsidering. 


To show the ease with which rationality tends to uncritically domi- 
nate our being and our environments, I want to consider some examples 
from my own discipline, philosophy. Consider how introductory philoso- 
phy is typically taught today. First, one must know how to best do 
philosophy, and that means reason. After all, this is how one does 
philosophy. Hence, we almost invariably begin with an examination of 
proper principles of inference in various forms of logic, and their common 
fallacies. We then teach our students, while interestingly enough teach- 
ing them what we call “critical thinking,” to accept the law of contradic- 
tion, validity, and soundness (though the latter are somehow beyond 
being called into question! ). It seems as though reason claims a priori an 
exclusively privileged place within philosophy. We then proceed to apply 
logical analysis to what are almost exclusively western metaphysical, 
ethical, and epistemological approaches. And we do all of this without 
even noticing what we are doing, i.e., excluding. Yet, we say that the 
discipline of philosophy has as one of its primary functions to evaluate 
critically our most fundamental presuppositions, those of others, and 
their interrelationship. Should not critical reflection turn and examine 
logic and reason itself? 

In line with the above, generally speaking, introductory philosophy 
courses in this country continue to be taught from an almost exclusively 
Western world view. Many of our history of philosophy texts state 
unabashedly that philosophy proper began with the Greeks—i.e., the 
pre-Socratics, and that no other cultures generated commensurately 
sophisticated thought systems before or during their time. Such ethno- 
centrism, of course, ignores the significant and sophisticated contribu- 
tions from Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, etc., etc. And it is surely no 
coincidence that such thought systems are generally highly suspicious of 
the exclusive pretentious claims of reason to having sole access to 
knowledge and reality. It is here that I refer my students to the poet 
Holderlin’s admonition: “To truly understand one’s home, one must leave 
it.” 

For similar reasons, I have come to have serious reservations about 
the way in which introductory ethics courses are commonly taught, both 
contentually and methodologically. Indeed, I believe that the history of 
Western ethical theory as a kind of environment is one with technological 
thinking—here the dominance of reason and the imperative to be in 
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control is as clearly manifest within it as in the sciences. As I shall try to 
show, many ethical theories are a significant subset of theories of human 
control. Indeed, it is difficult not to fall into this mode, given that those 
positions regarded as most important within this field, offer argu- 
ments—arguments that we are expected to critically evaluate, i.e., 
analyze. This in turn lends itself to the promotion of an exclusive 
adversarial approach within the classroom, i.e., we expect the students 
to argue (exclusively) for their positions. 

To show this let us briefly consider the two dominant theories of 
moral obligation most frequently taught. The first, consequentialism, 
often winds up being some version of utilitarianism—promoting the 
greatest good for the greatest number. But how are we to do this? By 
calculating utiles for each act or principle. According to what criteria? 
Consider Bentham. Among his criteria were intensity, duration, propin- 
quity, etc. One of my students who is an engineering major pointed out 
that these were the very same criteria engineers employ for building a 
bridge! Hence, in the modern world, ethics frequently functions as just 
another set of engineering goals. Technology and ethical theory go hand 
in hand in our environmental relationships. This position lapses into 
“means and ends” discussions. Everything gets reduced to a means/ends 
function. Yet, to take something as a means to an end is already to split 
up the unity of our experience! And if this violates our sense of “intrinsic 
worth” of persons and “individual dignity” we critically respond by 
having recourse to the other major competing moral theory which is 
founded upon, to no surprise, reason. 

It is Kantian deontological theory. It predicates morality solely on 
reason. The categorical imperative (abiding by the law of contradiction) 
requires persons to recognize that by virtue of their rationality they must 
conform to various universal duties (irrespective of what their desires 
are). Such duties are identified by employing the categorical imperative, 
one version of which is, “Act only on that maxim which you can at the 
same time will to become a universal law.” This means that if you can so 
universalize your principle of action (in compliance with the law of non- 
contradiction) that your action is morally permissible; if not, itis morally 
impermissible. Also, the presumption in Kant’s theory is that nothing 
other than human beings has any intrinsic value. In this case, it is the 
good will, which each of us are, that must control ourselves and others 
according to the dictates of reason as we engage our environment. 

The irony of the Kantian position is that while it was designed to 
ensure that autonomous agents recognize and assume their responsibil- 
ity, it actually takes it away by requiring that we comply with the dictates 
of logical consistency as rational agents! We must also succumb to the 
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Kantian bifurcation between reason and desires. By controlling our- 
selves in this way, we can escape from our responsibility. 

In addition, it is important to note that both kinds of normative 
theories (consequentialist and deontological) have versions which focus 
on either rules or actions. By doing so, they reinstate a discourse in which 
active agency and its concomitant responsibility take precedence over 
any other way of being. Given this, it will come as no surprise again that 
college courses in ethics are taught almost exclusively from a Western 
point of view. 

Another example from the field of ethics involves the contemporary 
French philosopher Foucault’s remark that today “right” and “wrong” 
get translated, all too directly, into “normal” and “pathological.” Some of 
our most prestigious ethicists argue unabashedly that if we are unwilling 
to participate in what we call the “moral institution of everyday life” we 
are “psychopathological” and therefore cannot possibly have any moral 
insight. We establish this through the norm-ative theories of moral 
obligation mentioned earlier. This subtle form of power is very easy to 
overlook, and hence very difficult to resist. 

In doing the above, we have, however subtly (and sometimes it is 
nearly invisible), employed sets of techniques for controlling ourselves, 
others, and our environment overall. This is precisely what I am suggest- 
ing needs to be called into question: our Western tendency to control 
through rationality. We must transcend the uncritical value we place 
upon such ethical technologies. 

Heidegger refers to the above as calculative thinking. We want to 
acquire knowledge in this way in order to master and shape our various 
environments; because we identify ourselves with the controlling ego or 
knowing consciousness we want to use the resources of the intellect to 
impose our will upon ourselves, nature, and others. Yet, he points out 
that it is arrogant and destructive to assume that humans are the 
masters of nature. 


IV. 


Yet, what alternatives are there? 
Heidegger suggests that we adopt a kind of meditative thinking: as 
“letting beings be,” to permit the world to show itself on its own terms, 
to release ourselves and be open to non-technological, non-controlling 
thinking, to be open to a vision of the ultimate mysteries. In short, to 
catch a glimpse of Being. 

Heidegger, Freire, numerous Eastern thinkers, and some critical 
theorists urge us to stop “thinking (exclusively) through” (as if through 
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a lens) the assumptions that underlie our scientific and ethical theoreti- 
cal (and methodological) approaches. Instead, Heidegger suggests that 
thinking is recalling Being out of its hiddeness. Or to present the point 
from another tradition, consider the twelfth century Zen master Dogen’s 
suggestion concerning being “no-mind”: “[it is] undivided, beyond dis- 
crimination of opposites—and contains no analysis. To comprehend the 
true Way we need ‘thinking without thinking.”” “Without-thinking” 
permits the presence of things as they are. 

It is important to see that persistent attempts to seize control and 
rationally solve environmental problems is (at least at times) itself a 
problematic approach. Our understanding of nature as an external 
reality invites reconsideration. It is important not to separate man from 
nature, but to see the two in their unity. Instead of being preoccupied 
with beings, it is crucial to, as some Taoists would put it, be “open to non- 
being”—to that which is immanent and makes possible all that is. We 
need to set aside all that tense doing we call action. As Lao Tzu put it: 
“Action through non-action”; “When nothing is done, nothing is left 
undone.”® Sometimes it is better to stop trying to force things to go a 
certain way. Or as Heidegger would put it: to let beings be; to allow beings 
to presence themselves on their own terms, without our forcing them into 
any particular interpretive molds; to release ourselves from the exclu- 
sionary grip of the critical thinking/analytical/scientistic world-view. 

Furthermore, it is important to call into question our bipolar mode 
of thinking. In logic, either p or not p is true (the law of non-contradiction 
states that the conjunction of a proposition and its negation cannot be 
true); a proposition is either true or false; an argument is either valid or 
invalid, sound or unsound. A philosophy colleague of mine once said of 
Japanese Zen that it too must comply with the principle of non-contra- 
diction. Here D.T. Suzuki’s remark serves as an acute rejoinder: “The 
meaning of the proposition ‘A is A’ is realized only when ‘A is not A.’ So 
long as we think logic is final, we are chained, we have no freedom of 
spirit.”° 

Consider how widespread polar thinking has become in various 
subdisciplines. In epistemology: the subject/object dichotomy (e.g., I am 
an inner subject over and against an external world); realism/idealism. 
In metaphysics: the mind/body problem (how can we account for their 
interaction?); cause/effect thinking; the freedom vs. determinism prob- 
lem (Freedom in the sense of being open to being does not even get 
considered in this context—It is interesting to note that one of the 
original meanings of “analysis” from ancient Greece is “to free” some- 
thing in the sense of “unchaining” something/someone). Yet, such modes 
of approach dominate college courses on these subjects throughout the 
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country. 

it is important to transcend such bipolar modes of thought, at least 
at times, to regain the original unity (i.e., the interconnectedness) of our 
being. 

Also, through technology we tend to understand ourselves as fixed, 
static entities, to be comprehended by rational observation and theoreti- 
cal constructs. We are seen as static. (“Insofar as I am static, I am 
enslaved,” proclaimed Goethe’s Faust.) In addition, the distinctions that 
reason makes are, at times, imposed, artificial, destructive of unity. We 
must regain sight of ourselves as processes—as growing, evolving, 
transforming beings—so that we can recover our dynamic quality and 
unity. 

We must come to see that scientific investigation and analytical 
reflection is one way to see the world. A way; not the way. We must stop 
thinking of it as giving us facts (professed to be established through 
reason and/or observation). Instead, I suggest that we take to heart 
Goethe’s remark: “The highest would be to see that all facts are already 
theory-laden.” These so-called “facts” are interpretations of the world, 
often useful ones to be sure, but nevertheless only particular ways of 
seeing the world. A way that in no way should become exclusionary. In 
short, we should surrender our need to control. As one of the standard 
translations of the Tao Te Ching reads: “The good scientist frees herself 
from concepts, and is open to all there is.” 

The more general point is that we must come to see the dominant 
worldviews for what they are, systems which quietly order us about 
while structuring our lives for us. As the Taoist philosopher Chuang Tzu 
noted: “If people choose to impose their will on the world, the result is 
strife, disruption.”’° Instead it is important to assume a stance of genuine 
openness to alternative worldviews, to be open to seeing in different 
ways, possibly various modes of intuition. We get in touch with reality by 
allowing ourselves to be open to our intuition, emotions, transcendent 
experiences, and, yes, reason (as well as any other modes of attunement)! 
In addition, we must return to our experience of the world as it is lived, 
to see it in its richness, diversity, and unity, and to regain sight of 
ourselves as processes, as growing, developing, changing—as in trans- 
formation. 

To do so, we must get clearer on how we are asking our questions. We 
must become more attentive to the very structure of the kinds of 
questions we ask. Have we already presupposed a response that already 
takes a certain direction because of the very way in which we have 
formulated our questions? Is this the way we necessarily want to go? Is 
it exclusionary? If so, what does it exclude and why? 
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Some examples might be helpful to illustrate what I mean. As 
opposed to “Does human nature exist?” or “What is human nature?,” we 
might ask instead “How has the concept of human nature functioned in 
our society?” Instead of asking “what is man?,” we might ask “What does 
it mean to be, as a human being?” In this way, we may turn our inquiries 
about objects or beings into inquiries about meaning and Being. 

In conclusion, I believe it is ultimately a question of how we elect to 
be as we are immersed in the unity and flow of our dynamic environmen- 
tal domains, instead of emphasizing exclusively what we do within them. 
The task is, I believe, to be with awareness, to regard life as a mystery (a 
koan) in process. To quote the Zen master Dogen Zenji: “Transcend 
discrimination of opposites, discover total reality, and do not cling to 
anything. This is complete freedom.” Allin all, I am arguing that this 
is the rational thing to do. 
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A Proposal for Warning People 
about the Risks Associated with Taking 
the Graduate Record Examination 


Kenneth Oldfield 
University of Illinois / Springfield 


Introduction 


Numerous studies have shown that despite their widespread use for 
selecting graduate students, Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores 
are not good predictors of academic performance. After conducting a 
meta-analysis of how well the GRE-V (GRE-Verbal) and the GRE-Q 
(GRE-Quantitative) predicted graduate grade point average (GGPA), 
Morrison and Morrison concluded: “The average amount of variance 
..accounted for...was of such little magnitude that it appears [GRE-V 
and GRE-Q] are virtually useless from a predictive standpoint.”! They 
further reasoned, “When [the present] finding[s are]...coupled with 
studies suggesting that performance on the GRE is age-, gender-, and 
race-specific [references], the use of this test as a determinant of 
graduate admission becomes even more questionable.”” Ingram*® and 
Thacker and Williams‘ have offered similar comments about the GRE. 

Ironically, perhaps these low validity coefficients may overstate the 
GRE’s forecasting powers. That is, because all students know their test 
results and, based on their review of applications, many faculty learn 
these scores, all subsequent validity testing is vulnerable to charges of 
being called “bad science.” That is, unless researchers use double-blind 
procedures—if that is even possible—one can never determine how 
much, if any, of the validity coefficients result from a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Some students, made more confident by their high GRE 
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scores, may therefore do better in graduate school. Or, faculty may 
overvalue the performance of these students. At least one of Educational 
Testing Service’s (ETS, the company that makes and markets the GRE) 
own studies shows GRE scores better anticipate how faculty think 
students will doin graduate school, versus actual performance. Livingston 
and Turner found, “The GRE scores predicted the faculty ratings better 
than they predicted [first-year graduate grade point average] in [se- 
lected graduate departments]; the correlations were nearly 50 percent 
higher for the faculty ratings than for [first-year graduate grade point 
average].”® 

It has been suggested that anyone taking the GRE should be told in 
writing of the test’s associated risks.* Otherwise, qualified students who 
might have excelled in their advanced studies could be discouraged from 
attending graduate school primarily because of a test with questionable 
predictive validity. 

Most universities have Human Subject Committees to review pro- 
posed experiments. Committee members must discern whether an 
intended study could harm its participants. 

The (then) Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, has defined 
“subject at risk” as “any individual who may be exposed to the possibility 
of injury, including physical, psychological, or social injury,” by partici- 
pating in an experiment. Given the GRE’s low predictive validity and, 
simultaneously, its widespread use in screening potential applicants, its 
use could, and probably often does, unjustly lower some individuals’ 
career expectations and lifetime earnings. Such threats should qualify 
all potential GRE takers as “subjects at risk.” Therefore, anyone taking 
the GRE should be warned about the potentially harmful effects of 
invalid GRE scores. 


Another Modest Proposal 


The ensuing section proposes a GRE warning statement. With 
proper fonts, these comments can be presented as a back and front flyer, 
with the text appearing on the front page and the footnotes on the back. 
This would make the proposed flyer particularly easy to administer: it 
could either be attached to the GRE packet or distributed separately to 
exam takers as they enter the testing facility: 
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Warning: 
The Graduate Record Examination 
May Be Hazardous to Your Academic Future 


The Graduate Record Examination (GRE) purportedly tests your 
aptitude for advanced study.’ The exam has four parts: GRE-V (Verbal), 
GRE-A (Analytical), GRE-Q (Quantitative), and GRE-S (Subject). GRE- 
S measures your knowledge ofa discipline, usually your academic major, 
such as political science or physics. Presumably, the higher your GRE 
scores, the better you will perform in graduate school. 

There is little evidence for this claim. Most studies show the GRE is, 
at best, a very weak forecaster of scholastic success.* Only a few studies 
show GRE scores to be moderately correlated with academic achieve- 
ment.® 

Based on their review of numerous GRE-V and GRE-Q studies, 
Morrison and Morrison conclude that these tests are “virtually useless 
from a predictive standpoint.”’° Other researchers have made similar 
judgements. For example, long ago Marston surmised, “[the GRE is] a 
quantitative, objective predictor that apparently does not predict very 
well.”"! 

In spite of the test’s shortcomings, Educational Testing Service 
(ETS, the company that makes and markets the GRE) still claims, 
“Research to date indicates that GRE scores are valid predictors of 
success in the first year of graduate school for all students,”'” and, “The 
general appropriateness of using GRE test scores for graduate admis- 
sions, fellowship selection, and other approved purposes has been estab- 
lished by research studies carried out by Educational Testing Service 
and others, as well as by studies through the GRE Validity Study 
Service.”!® 

Even where GRE scores shows weak predictive powers, the results 
can be deceiving. We never know how much of this relationship is a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. If you do poorly on the test, this may undermine your 
confidence, which, in turn, can affect your performance in graduate 
school. Similarly, your low GRE scores may cause certain faculty to 
undervalue your work." In short, if you or your teachers think you will 
not perform well in graduate school, indeed, this may be what happens. 
Had you never taken the GRE, you may have had higher graduate school 
grades. Unfortunately, some people don’t even apply for advanced study 
solely because of their low GRE scores. 

Finally, the GRE’s testing rules have little to do with graduate study. 
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ETS rules forbid using dictionaries, computers, and other study aids 
during the test. Likewise, you must answer each GRE question by 
yourself. You have to work alone. These limitations contradict the 
essence of graduate study, where faculty encourage students to consult 
references, work cooperatively, and use the latest technologies. Such 
inconsistencies may help explain the GRE’s generally low predictive 
validity.» 


Remedies 


If you do not score well on the GRE and get rejected by a graduate 
school primarily because of your low marks, ask that program for recent 
copies of its predictive validity studies showing that GRE scores closely 
associate with performance in that field at that school. Do not accept 
standardized results, such as the generic ETS comments cited above; 
request information about how well GRE scores correlate with perfor- 
mance in that program. If the school does not collect this information, 
and do not be surprised if it does not,'® appeal your rejection. Argue that 
without current, program-specific, validity findings, your rejection de- 
rives from an “act of faith”; the program’s entrance standards are not 
empirically justified. Argue that your low GRE scores do not legitimately 
reflect your scholastic ability. At worst, your appeal will be rejected. 

By definition, public universities receive considerable funding from 
taxes. Similarly, most private colleges receive public grants. If your 
appeal is rebuffed, write your legislators describing your predicament. 
Explain that your chosen program uses an unvalidated exam to exclude 
students. Consider including a bibliography of the articles showing that 
GRE scores have low predictive validity (See references below.) Your 
representative may intervene on your behalf. Again, the worst that can 
happen is your appeal will be rejected. 


Summary 


Do not let low GRE scores discourage you. Getting into graduate 
school and getting through graduate school require the very traits GRE 
does not measure, including motivation and persistence. Most empirical 
evidence suggests that if you do not do well on the GRE, you have just as 
good a chance at success in graduate school as someone who gets higher 
GRE scores. Be persistent. Do not let low test scores deter you from 
pursuing your educational objectives. 
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Jeremy Bentham’s 


Ethics of Surveillance: 
A Critical Analysis 


Richard G. Lyons 
University of Massachusetts at Lowell 


While surveillance can be irksome at times, we have come to accept 
it as areasonable part of modern life. Surveillance can protect people and 
property and promote a more efficient work place. Cameras, sensors, 
time cards, and computer-based programs are just a few devices we use 
to monitor people. While surveillance has some obvious advantages, it 
also has shortcomings. Its threat to privacy is obvious and disturbing. Yet 
it alsohas amore subtle dimension. It can be a trap for children. Thejump 
from surveillance as a way to catch criminals is one thing but how can it 
be a trap for children? To appreciate this connection, I shall examine the 
ethical theory of Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). Bentham’s trap, I shall 
argue, is that poor children are schooled to make sure that their experience 
of work does little to challenge or change the unfairness ofjob allocation. In 
fact, this unfairness is quite consistent with his ethical beliefs. 

To see how surveillance is tied to his ethical beliefs and schooling, I 
shall begin the essay with a review of his ethics. This will be followed with 
a section on his idea of vocational schooling and will conclude with some 
observations and criticisms. 


1. Bentham’s Ethical Theory 


Bentham’s ethics cover three related areas. One, his theory on 
human motivation and their expressions, two, his theory of moral 
obligation, and three, his views on rewards and punishment. 
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He begins his ethical theory with the belief that our personal desires 
for pleasure and pain avoidance are not only what we desire but are also 
reasonable.' We derive pleasure and pain, he argues, from the physical, 
political, moral, and religious dimensions of our lives. For example, we 
derive pleasure from the physical sanction by taking actions that make 
us feel well. The political sanction involves having political power while 
the moral and religious sanctions include a good reputation and antici- 
pating divine rewards.” 

Pain, on the other hand, is evident when we are ill, suffering from 
those with political power, having a poor reputation, and fearing divine 
retribution. The sanctions are forces which demand conformity to law 
and social conventions. If the sanctions are to be effective they must be 
tied to surveillance and punishment. When the sanctions are working 
negatively it is in our interest to change, otherwise we might end up in 
painful jails. When the sanctions are working positively, we promote utility 
and self interest since we reap pleasure. Prisons are negative expressions 
of the sanctions while schools are positive ones. Schools would discourage 
infractions in the first place and are less expensive and more humane 
places than prisons and would therefore better express utility. 

We are still left with a practical question. How do we calculate what 
to do? Reasonable acts involve six factors when we make personal 
decisions and a seventh when others are affected. Personal decisions 
include the anticipated intensity, duration, certainty, and remoteness 
for the short term and fecundity and purity for the long term. In other 
words, we must measure the degree of pain and pleasure, how long it will 
last, the probability that it will happen, and when. When we predict the 
effects fecundity requires that we see if similar pleasurable or painful 
experiences follow while purity requires us to see if dissimilar pleasurable 
or painful experiences follow. For example, purity says that if we are to 
suffer a painful operation it will, on balance, promote pleasure. Fecundity 
requires that if we drink too much, the hangover will be worth the initial 
pleasure. People may vary on whether to overdrink or to have an operation 
since individuals are the judges of what experiences are worthwhile. 

Physical pleasures are not necessarily inferior to intellectual ones 
since taste, age, class, and schooling influence our judgment on what is 
worthwhile. This is crucial to understanding Bentham’s view on voca- 
tional education, since the emphasis is on getting poor children to 
appreciate the physical rather than the intellectual dimension of plea- 
sure. When an act involves others, Bentham adds the seventh standard 
of extent or the number of people affected. At this point the principle of 
utility—“the greatest happiness of the greatest number”—must be the 
deciding factor. Bentham summarizes: 
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Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure — such marks in pleasures 
and pains endure. Such pleasure seek, if private be thy end: If it be 
public, wide let them extend. Such pains avoid, whichever by their view: 
If pain must come, let them extend to few.* 


However, it seems that only two standards apply to the experience 
of pleasure or pain—duration and intensity. The other five only help us 
decide what acts will give the most intense and longest pleasure or pain.® 

In brief, Bentham thought that we are governed by self-interest 
expressed as pleasure seeking and pain avoidance. Since communities 
are not ethically viable if everyone does what he/she pleases we must use 
sanctions to promote utility. Sanctions work well when surveillance and 
detection single out people for rewards and punishment. The sanctions 
work perfectly when personal interest matches the principle of utility, 
when what is good for me is also good for you.® 

Let’s turn to the principle of utility and show how it would operate 
with punishment. Let’s say a person commits a crime. Bentham would 
encourage punishment if it promotes the principle of utility. He is 
interesting because he would not punish the criminal if leniency pro- 
moted the principle of utility. Perhaps an example will make this point 
more effectively. What if a drug-running criminal is wealthy and prom- 
ises to give a vast amount of money to charity if the judge will forego a 
jail sentence? Further assume that no one in the community knows that 
the judge is exchanging jail time for a public donation since this 
knowledge could bring about disrespect of the law and diminish the 
political sanction. Bentham would judge this a reasonable deal.’ He is 
always forced into a theory of moral obligation which demands the 
weighing of effects for only those affected. In this case the charity gets 
money and the wealthy criminal avoids jail. Morality is served perfectly 
since utility is joined with self-interest. Bentham need not ask, “What if 
all rich drug runners were treated this way, would we promote the 
principle of utility?” 

Since moral obligation can be calculated by looking at those affected, 
it is unnecessary to look at the hypothetical possibilities if the action is 
universalized. When we use surveillance as a means of detection we need 
only ask whether that particular activity promoted the principle of 
utility. We do not need to ask the hypothetical question of whether such 
acts would make good social policy if they became institutionalized. 
Schools, for instance, would have wide latitude in the treatment of 
students if utility is served. Punishment, compulsory attendance, and 
schooling generally must serve utility. 

In summary, this is a slim outline of Bentham’s ethical theory. I 
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focused on issues that relate directly to surveillance, namely the prin- 
ciple of utility, the sanctions, the selfish nature of people, and the 
measurement of the basic motivations of people. Let me now turn to 
Bentham’s justification for surveillance and its use in schooling. 


ll. Bentham’s Surveillance Theory in Schools 


When the sanctions are not working, people commit crimes. Crimes 
are understandable, after all, since our first obligation is to ourselves. 
Benevolence motivates when it fosters self-interest. How then do we 
diminish crime? Bentham uses two arguments. The first suggests that 
we use the moral and religious sanctions to inculcate a sense of our 
responsibility to others. Violation of this moral sense would give us such 
shame, fear, and guilt that it would not be in our interest to commit a 
crime. Censorship is self-imposed by the moral and religious sanctions. 
Bentham’s second argument to combat crime is to use the physical and 
legal sanctions. Here we use a vigorous system of surveillance with 
rewards and punishments. Reasonable people will not commit crimes if 
punishment is a virtual certainty. 

Bentham prefers the use of moral and religious sanctions rather 
than legal and physical ones since they are more in line with the principle 
of utility. Good schools are a more reasonable expression of the principle 
of utility than are good prisons. We suffer less if we use schools and the 
moral and religious sanctions rather than prisons as an instrument of the 
legal and physical sanctions. Let’s now turn to see how surveillance is 
used to promote utility. 

Bentham developed the idea of surveillance when he designed his 
famous Panopticon (all seeing) prison. Later he urged surveillance as the 
core of his school proposal.* Let me begin by briefly looking at surveil- 
lance in prison. 

His Panopticon was designed to promote moral behavior through 
surveillance. He notes: “No cessation of inspection, no transgression—no 
transgression, no punishment.” Inmates would soon learn that if all 
transgressions were detected and punished then it was in their interest 
to conform. Prisoners must learn the power of the sanctions. The 
Panopticon, to Bentham, was “a mill for grinding rogues honest.”'° 

The surveillance and conformity coupling so evident in the manage- 
ment and design of prisons was also adopted for schools. Bentham 
designed two schools." I shall focus on the pauper school, since Bentham 
considered it a better expression of the principle of utility.'” 

The school for paupers was located within the complex for adult paupers 
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and wasconsidered by Bentham its mostsignificant part.'* Like his Panopticon, 
the school was owned privately and run for profit, which he felt fostered 
reasonable treatment of children and return on investment. Again the goal 
was to join self-interest to benevolence to insure the principle of utility.4 
While surveillance in prisons was used to reform inmates, it was used in 
schools to prevent immoral behavior in the first place. 

The schooling of pauper children promotes the capacities for work." 
Vocational schooling would start at age four and end in the early 
twenties.'* Vocational schooling taught not only useful skills but also a 
happy acceptance of their low position. Bentham wanted to make sure 
that the unsatisfying job that paid a living wage was experienced the 
same way as satisfying and well-paid work. If unsatisfying and low- 
paying work was experienced by the poor in the same way as more 
satisfying and well-paid work for the better off, then the jobs were the 
same from the point of view of the principle of utility.'’ Work, regardless 
of its content, must be seen as experienced and judged by the criteria of 
extent as well as by intensity, duration, etc. Keep in mind that this is 
consistent with his view that what gives pleasure has a personal and 
subjective dimension. The catch for Bentham is to deceive poor children 
so that they experience so-called lousy jobs as pleasurable. 

This view needs some analysis. Bentham insists that the principle of 
utility calculates what people experience in terms of pleasure and pain. 
So-called toil is pleasurable when experienced as such. The experience 
of pleasure is disciplined by expectations, personal history, class, and 
schooling. Bentham had to be careful. He did not want to make personal 
evaluation the main factors in evaluating experience, since the sanctions 
would not work. Prisons must not be viewed as pleasant. On the other 
hand, schools are effective means for indoctrination when the sanctions 
work in a positive manner. The fact that we hold to common criteria to 
evaluate experience does not mean that we all enjoy the same things. 
What constitutes pleasurable or satisfying work may vary radically 
among people. He offers two arguments for this interesting view. One, 
work for the poor has only instrumental value—namely pay. Work while 
painful may be judged reasonable if it helps to maintain life. The 
elimination of the pain associated with hunger and thirst brings about 
a feeling of well-being and pleasure. He notes: 


...no life which is exempt for pain, can, in the instance of those classes 
whom the necessity and habit of labor secure against ennui (boredom), 
fail of possessing its share of pleasure, and that too, a share little if at 
all short of the utmost quantity of which a person of the temper and 
disposition of mind possessed by the person in question, would in any 
situation have been susceptible.'* 
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Why would one be bored with ajob which avoids pain and death? This 
is better illustrated in his second argument. He notes that low-paid 
workers with a living wage would enjoy a similar amount of pleasure as 
someone with a more interesting and better paying job. Why? Imagine 
a high level of consumption that marks the life of a wealthy person who 
suffers some loss of income. Compare that with the work ofa poor laborer. 
What experience, asks Bentham, brings about the most pleasure and 
least pain? He argues: 


...comparative happiness as between man and man depends, even as far 
as his wealth is concerned, not in the absolute quantum of wealth 
through the period of his life, but the proportion of wealth at a more 
advanced period in comparison with the quantum possessed at a more 
early period.’ 


This implies that the principle of utility would be better served if the 
state insured against income reduction for the wealthy while providing 
living wages for common workers. 

The catch for Bentham is to educate pauper children so that they 
experience so-called toil as a happy means to realize their interest. This 
involves the inculcation of the belief that toil is the best means toward 
pleasure. This acceptance of toil seems to involve being comfortable with 
one’s class position not on the grounds that it is fair but because it is the 
best way to join the principle of utility with self-interest. Bentham does 
not calculate the absence of good work to formulate utility. 

His view that work only requires a living wage to be judged as good 
requires that the worker be taught a political quietism in the pauper 
school.”° Political action for equality, he thought, would fail and thus 
diminish pleasure. Bentham’s view of surveillance not only includes 
watching over behavior but also watching over the values that drive 
behavior. A positive experience of toil would make workers productive 
and happier, thus joining the principle of utility with self-interest. 
Alienating work can escape our attention if it is experienced as pleasur- 
able. Bentham’s point is that since pleasure and pain are highly personal 
and subjective then to call toil alienating makes little sense. He insists that 
utility is being served since the pauper school can be an effective institution 
to mold experience. Students should experience pleasure in toil. 

In summary, surveillance for Bentham is first applied to detection of 
crime and reform of inmates. Surveillance in schools would be a more 
effective instrument for social control than prisons since they had control 
of children in the formative years when they would be taught that the 
best they could hope for was a job that paid a living wage. In this sense, 
they learned that virtue was rewarded. 
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ill. Commentary and Criticism 


Bentham hoped to build a better society by constructing a theory of 
value stitched to the principle of utility. His notion that surveillance is 
reasonable can be evaluated from two perspectives. One, does surveil- 
lance promote general happiness or the principle of utility? As we have 
seen, the state has an obligation to promote utility. Food, shelter, 
protection, schooling, and health care provide the basic conditions for 
life’s other pleasures. This may involve taxes. The surveillance needed 
to collect taxes would diminish privacy which would be outweighed by 
the redistribution of wealth. Thus far surveillance seems a reasonable 
policy. However, the policy of surveillance to promote utility may have 
a paradoxical dimension. For example, Bentham tied utility to self- 
interest. Every time we failed to see this convergence we would be caught 
and punished. However, such monitoring could only take place under a 
perfect system of surveillance; namely a police state. The police state 
could not be replicated in the larger society because of cost and public 
criticism, but it could take place in prisons and schools. 

The school was an ideal place to learn the satisfaction in toil. Since 
the best surveillance is the one where we become our own police, 
Bentham was bent on students accepting toil as pleasurable. Children 
could buy into being watched and not suffer pain. After all, malls, banks, 
and other places of public surveillance do not concern us a great deal. To 
experience no pain over surveillance is much like approving of toil. In 
sum, the principle of utility is served best when we can manipulate 
children to accept toil and surveillance as reasonable. This justifies the 
class distinctions and unequal distribution of opportunity that made for 
unfairness in the first place. In my opinion, Bentham’s use of surveil- 
lance to influence the experience of work is much more dangerous than 
monitoring for criminal behavior. His school is a much more dangerous 
expression of surveillance than his prison. In brief, Bentham’s ethics 
discounts inequality of opportunity on the grounds that it does not 
promote the principle of utility. 

My second view is that Bentham’s ethical theory could be used to 
treat people only as means. By this I mean that people could be 
administered pain without doing anything wrong if the principle of 
utility was served. For example, he suggested medical experiments on 
diet without full disclosure to paupers.”! He made the case that medical 
experiments without full disclosure could be a way to serve the principle 
of utility. One would have to be fairly sure that the experiments would 
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yield productive knowledge and that the negative consequences would 
be diminished. Public disclosure of such experiments may have negative 
consequences which could be diminished with secrecy. When we see how 
this operates in terms of vocational schooling we find its more subtle 
dimensions. The students are conditioned not to experience pain with 
low quality work. In order to get that result, students must be kept from 
any experience which would bring low quality work into question. 

He formulated rules on moral obligation by appealing to actual 
rather than hypothetical circumstances.” Thus the practice of experi- 
menting with paupers without full disclosure would have to promote 
utility. If we enhance utility then the practice is reasonable. The 
argument against such actual calculations is hypothetical. What if the 
medical profession treated inmates and pauper children as if they were 
a means toward advancing information—would that promote utility? 
Pauper children, one would guess, would have second thoughts about 
going for medical help and thus precipitate a decline in general health 
where the principle of utility is not served. In other words, we should obey 
the rule that patients should not be treated experimentally without their 
knowledge from a hypothetical rather than an actual perspective. In 
brief, ethical procedures should involve calculating hypothetically the 
application of a rule rather than calculating what would happen if a 
specific action were taken. It would be far more difficult, but not 
impossible, to justify such experiments with a hypothetical analysis.” 

A fundamental distrust of people and a social conservatism defines 
Bentham’s beliefs about schools. His concerns about talent and class are 
addressed by his attempt to indoctrinate pauper students into the utility 
of their class. Class mobility is remote when work is pleasurable. When 
the pleasure of work is equated with pay and the possibility of increasing 
class status remote then it is not a great leap to the de-skilling of work.” 
If de-skilled work was more productive and increased wages then it 
satisfied the tandem demands of self-interest and benevolence. 

In our own history of vocational schooling there was a concern about 
a too early emphasis on vocational schooling by people like William T. 
Harris.” He argued that early vocational schooling was inefficient, ran 
counter to the tradition of equality of opportunity, and did not pay close 
attention to the ideological mission of schooling. 

Let’s look at Harris’ charge that vocational schooling was inefficient. 
Harris thought that industry and business were in a much better position 
to train students since they were on the cutting edge of innovation. 
Vocational schools are usually behind the times. The school’s proper 
function is to send students to the workplace grounded in the humanities 
which served as the basis for learning the changing skills of the work- 
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place. Another aspect of the inefficiency argument raised by Harris is 
that children are not in a position to make reasoned choices of what 
vocation they should enter. A student trained in one vocation may find 
that kind of work unsatisfying and would have to undergo expensive 
retraining. 

Bentham could counter these arguments by showing that his school 
was tied into the market place since his school produced goods which not 
only paid for the schooling of the child but also made a profit for the 
school’s investor. When markets change, more efficient methods are 
introduced; the school would have a large incentive to reflect those 
changes. 

Harris also observed that a too early exposure to vocational schooling 
deprived women, immigrants and their children, Blacks, and the poor 
the opportunity of going into the professions. Harris saw the tracking of 
students not only as unfair but also inefficient since it closed opportuni- 
ties to talented minorities who could make a contribution. He also 
observed that early vocational training would not emphasize the ideo- 
logical mission of the school. That is to say, vocational schooling ne- 
glected to inculcate the skills and attitudes necessary for democracy and 
capitalism. Bentham, on the other hand, saw existing class relationships 
as reasonable and limited ideology to paupers’ acceptance of their 
positions. A more fluid idea of class would entail some unrest by the poor. 
This unrest seemed remote to Bentham since the way he calculated 
utility made their class position feel reasonable and rewarding. Accep- 
tance of one’s class, as I have shown, was accomplished with surveillance 
and making sure that the experience of work was seen as the best 
possible expression of the principle of utility. His ethical theory is a way 
to school poor children as a means to maintaining class relationships 
with the hope that the children would not notice. 

In conclusion, the principle of utility, enhanced by surveillance and 
the sanctions, can be used to justify class status. Bentham’s appeal is not 
to a hypothetical society, where equality of opportunity is absent, but to 
the actual consequences ofa vocational schooling where expectations are 
controlled to make the principle of utility work while serving inequality. 


Notes 


1. John Bouring, ed. The Works of Jeremy Bentham, 11 Vols., (New York: Russell 
& Russell, 1962), Vol. 2, p. 19. All subsequent references to the Bouring 
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3. Ibid., p. 16. 
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Books against Books: 


A Civil War 
in the Realm of Literature 


Manfred Weidhorn 
Yeshiva University 


These are not the best of times for books. Look at what happened to 
one author who had the temerity to exercise his freedom of expression. 
By suggesting in a work of fiction that a religion may be a racket, he had 
the devotees of that religion responding towards him as if they belonged 
to a mafia and he were correct in his surmises. 

Meanwhile, that by turns obscene and comic charade, the banning of 
books in “the land of the free and the home of the brave” continues 
unabated. Ifthe books proscribed were by de Sade, Marx, Darwin, Freud, 
and Henry Miller, that would be wrong headed but at least understand- 
able. When they are Huckleberry Finn, The Diary of Anne Frank, My 
Friend Flicka, as well as a respectable dictionary, one can only laugh to 
ward off weeping. 

Nor are books doing much better at the one locale, the college 
campus, where they are supposed to be at the heart of the collective 
enterprise. The pressures of pre-professional education persuade stu- 
dents that no room is left for liberal arts courses. And should some 
intrepid soul venture into a non-utilitarian humanities course, he would 
find that books are under siege also on the cultural battlefield, in a two- 
front war being waged against them by both the Right and the Left. 

On the one side, religious fundamentalists of every stripe have never 
been comfortable with free inquiry. William Jennings Bryan spoke for 
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many of them when he said, “It would be better to destroy every other 
book ever written and save just the first three verses of Genesis.”' And 
at the other end of the political spectrum, the multitudinous radical 
ideologues—Marxist, feminist, homosexual, black nationalist, Native 
American, animal- and vegetation-rights—have since the legendary 
1960s been questioning the relevance of a canon of Great Books compiled 
by white, middle class, middle aged, hetero males beholden to a patrician 
ruling elite. Where prior generations had a good idea about what were 
the outstanding statements on the human condition, now we are told 
that in a world of plural cultures, moral relativism, and lubricous 
language, the definitions of “great” and “definitive” are merely the sacred 
cows of an entrenched, hieratic, highly fallible, biased, sycophantic, and 
self-serving academic mandarin class. As if the prohibition of judgmen- 
tal adjectives like “great” and “definitive” were not bad enough, along 
come the deconstructionists forbidding even the use of substantives like 
“author” and “book.” 

One might think that this onslaught on books is a problem of our 
allegedly barbaric age and is yet another symptom of the decline and fall 
of practically everything. In fact, it is nothing of the sort. The Western 
cultural tradition has a venerable record of self criticism. Scholars even 
have aterm for it, “anti-intellectualism.” It refers to those learned folk— 
literary artists, philosophers, theologians—who conclude that some or 
many books are too dangerous to be read or that all books are at best 
useless and at worst harmful. In other words, this group of intellectuals 
takes a morally elitist and potentially self-contradictory position. Hav- 
ing read a lot of books, they report back that there is no need for us to 
follow them in a misspent life. 

Not illiterates or TV addicts but writers and readers are paradoxi- 
cally among the most eager to prohibit and censor. No one hates some 
books as much as does a person who loves some other books. He who sees 
life through the medium of books—rather than of intuition, routine, 
tradition, authority, or action—develops a passionate attachment to 
certain books which is symbiotically related to a passionate rejection of 
others. The case is the same as with religious affiliation, and only 
indifference begets tolerance. 

Under discussion here, of course, are not just books but also the 
things they stand for and are an intrinsic part of —learning, philosophi- 
cal system building, the wisdom of the past, contemplativeness, reason 
rather than feeling as a basis for living. 
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The founder of this anti-intellectual tradition was Plato. In con- 
structing an ideal republic, his alter ego, Socrates, is bestirred to exclude 
from it writers who do not contribute to the welfare of the community by 
validating its moral standards. In this earliest version of “socialist 
realism” or political correctness, even such exemplary works as the Iliad 
are suspect. If Homer is allowed to show the gods in morally compromis- 
ing situations, the social stability will be undermined. Therefore, how- 
ever painful to the esthetic side of his sensibility, Socrates mandates that 
the much-beloved Homer be shown the city gates. The children of the 
guardians will read him, if at all, in a bowdlerized version.” 

Plato is here tampering with literature on behalf of a law and order 
based on traditional morality and religion. Censorship by political and 
religious authorities had always existed in all societies, but this is the 
first time that a coherent philosophic justification has been provided the 
censor. 

Anti-intellectualism takes a different form southeast of ancient 
Athens. Among Jews, “the people of the book,” the importance of study 
has become legendary. Yet although rabbinical Judaism is strongly 
committed (on the basis of Deuteronomy 6:6-7) to learning, that learning 
is confined to books within the Hebraic tradition. Not much leeway is 
given to pagan wisdom, and “The Book” turns out to be only one book 
(with, to be sure, accessories, explications, and commentaries). As far as 
the rest are concerned, “of making many books there is no end” and 
apparently no useful purpose. 

While Jesus had nothing directly to say about the intellectual 
tradition within which he wasa youthful prodigy, his disciple Paul, eager 
to convert the gentiles, struggled to emerge from the ancient Jewish 
ghetto as Jesus never did. He therefore confronted the world of many 
books—only to dismiss it. Paul repeatedly says that the way of Christ is 
more important than the Law of the Jews and the wisdom of the Greeks. 

Anti-intellectualism is thus given an important new impetus. The 
goal of life is entry into heaven. For that, no brain power is needed, only 
a proper heart and conscience, an emotional surrender to Jesus. Non- 
bookish folk are welcome, indeed are more likely than complicating 
intellectuals to make the leap of faith. (And did not that prove to be the 
case with the simple, pious Monica as against her complex, cerebral, 
zigzagging son, St. Augustine?) In other words, the canon, understood in 
those days to consist of the likes of Homer and Virgil, may polish you for 
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life in the world of the Roman Empire, but it is irrelevant for saving one’s 
soul and finding God. St. Jerome claimed to have been divinely rebuked 
for his immersion in the books of Cicero, and St. Augustine, resenting 
having been forced as a child to study the Aeneid, asks what’s Dido to him 
or he to Dido. Running across a drunken beggar who seemed contented 
with his lot, an Augustine anxiously preparing an oration to be addressed 
to the Emperor endured something like a midlife crisis. “I ought not to 
have preferred my own state rather than his merely because I was the 
more learned, since I got no joy from my learning.” 

That position became a mainstream Christian one down to today. In 
the medieval play Everyman, for instance, the errant soul is led to 
confession by Knowledge, which clearly is moral and religious, not 
humanistic or scientific. And in a late work like Ibsen’s Ghosts, Pastor 
Manders is shocked to see Mrs. Alving read “modern” books, with their 
neo-pagan outlook.® 

Not only pagan or neo-pagan culture is at issue. Christianity has 
always been ambivalent about religious books. If some pious books were 
to be chewed and digested (in the diverse terms of both St. John and of 
Francis Bacon), a lot of other books were to be eschewed, especially those 
within the Christian fold which might lead to heresy. This outlook is 
Plato Christianized. Thus it was that some now treasured works (includ- 
ing Aristotle and the Talmud) were publicly burned or, like those of St. 
Thomas and Dante, frowned on. Eventually came the Index of Prohibited 
Books, which was in one sense nothing more than Socrates's obiter dicta 
formalized into a system designed to combat those heretical fellow 
Christians known as Protestants. The latter were not to be outdone: 
Spenser's dragon, Error, vomits up a deluge of books and pamphlets, 
which are understood to be the Catholic polemics of the day.® 

A striking example of the danger which books present to a Christian 
appears in the Inferno by Dante, who ironically himself was black-listed 
for a while. The pilgrim meets in hell Paolo and Francesca, lovers forever 
punished by being swept along in whirling winds. He learns from Fran- 
cesca that they fell into adultery in the wake, and probably as a result, 
of reading together the story of the affair of Lancelot and Guinevere. 
That romantic work is thus accused of being a pander. Though former 
New York Mayor Jimmy Walker once glibly asserted that no girl was 
ever seduced by a book, Dante would seem to hold rather with Oscar 
Wilde's description of Dorian Gray as one “poisoned by a book.” 

Equally damning is the experience of Marlowe's Dr. Faustus. In a 
vain quest to find the meaning of life, the professor at the University of 
Wittenberg has read just about everything in all the major disciplines of 
the day—philosophy, medicine, law, theology. He next turns to the 
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“metaphysics of magicians and necromantic books.” The magic gleaned 
from such books puts him in touch with Mephistophilis, who provides 
him with twenty-four years of supernatural entertainment. When pay- 
ment time comes, Faustus, understandably regretting his choice, blames 
his library for having led him astray. “O would I had never seen 
Wittenberg [University], never read a book!” His very last words, as he 
is dragged off by the devils, is, “I'll burn my books!” This is perhaps the 
greatest dramatization of the perniciousness of books, or at least some 
books. 

A non-erotic, non-religious, and non-solemn version of this problem 
is in Cervantes’s Don Quixote. The elderly gentleman, Alonso Quijano, 
spends his days reading books of chivalric romance. Eventually this 
limited mental diet deranges him. Coming to imagine that he is a 
medieval knight errant, he sets out to right the world’s wrongs. The local 
curate tries to treat the Don’s malady by extirpating what he takes to be 
its roots. He burns all the trashy books on which Alonso overdosed.® A 
rare early expression of the belief in environmental conditioning, it is 
also one of the earliest cases on literary record of officially approved book 
burning. 

Another compelling expression of the hostile attitude to books 
appears in Milton's Paradise Regained. An immensely erudite person, 
the young Milton had shown great respect for pagan Greek and Latin 
literature, and the mature Milton composed his magnum opus by 
borrowing much from Homer and Virgil. In the Areopagitica, he repeat- 
edly and eloquently emphasized the importance of books as no one else 
has in history. In another prose work, he summed up one aspect of the 
civilization of the Renaissance when he said, “The end then of learning 
is to repair the ruins of our first parents by regaining to know God aright, 
and out of that knowledge to love him.””” 

In his later years, however, Milton's vision on this matter darkened. 
When Adam at the end of Paradise Lost acknowledges his Redeemer, he 
is told that that is “the sum of wisdom” and that all other learning is 
irrelevant. And in his last work, Milton has the young Jesus launch into 
a violent attack on the wisdom of classical civilization. The problem is not 
only that, like Faustus, man finds no answer in most books but also that 
he obtains knowledge in lieu of wisdom; he obtains specious answers, 


False or, little else but dreams, 

Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm. 
The first and wisest of them all profess’d 

To know this only, that he nothing knew; 

The next to fabling fell and smooth conceits,... 
Many books 
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Wise men have said are wearisome; who reads 
Incessantly... 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep verst in books and shallow in himself. 


Milton concurs with Paul and with the author of Everyman in holding 
that the only knowledge that will get us to heaven is limited to what can 
be gleaned from the one and only book: 


He who receives 
Light from above, from the fountain of light, 
No other doctrine needs, though granted true.' 


Despite the examples of Dante, Marlowe, and Milton (not to name 
others less striking), the Renaissance proved receptive to the idea that 
books are intellectually nutritious. Over-indulgence in, or poisoning by, 
books seemed not to be a worry. By distancing themselves from religion, 
or at least from its more limiting aspects, the Renaissance intellectuals 
found it easy to praise study without making any nervous caveats. Thus 
Francis Bacon lauds the reading whose goal it is to “weigh and consider.” 
“Reading,” he confidently concludes—pace Paul, the Church Fathers, 
and the later Milton—“maketh a full man.” For the Renaissance, the 
proper reward in the next world does not rule out a fulfilled life in this 
world, and to that end books are a sine qua non. 

Few men have been so obsessed with books as was that archetypal 
Renaissance writer, Francois Rabelais. To him, all human learning is 
good and necessary; he could never have enough varied and contradic- 
tory and bizarre books on hand. His pedagogy therefore is to have the 
pupil master all the learned languages and to read just about every book 
in every field. This striving for the “inexhaustible storehouse of knowl- 
edge” is Renaissance comprehensiveness and syncretism gone mad." 
Even after one takes note of the tributes he paid to the notion of books 
as morally uplifting and politically useful, Rabelais remains surely the 
greatest celebrant of the sheer pleasure of reading books as an end in 
itself. A close second on this matter was his fellow Renaissance French- 
man, Montaigne. 

In the Renaissance, however, a new sort of proscription developed 
when the Humanists, men devoted to classical Greek and Latin style, 
attacked the chop logic and barbaric style of medieval scholastic philoso- 
phers. Suddenly an entire bookish tradition, with hundreds of hitherto 
reputable Christian fellow authors, was sent into intellectual exile. 
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Montaigne complained that “there are more books on books than on any 
other subject. We do nothing but write comments on one another. The 
whole world is swarming with commentators.”"* 

The problem of intellectual overload became acute for one philoso- 
pher seeking enlightenment from books. Descartes found that all his 
book learning only showed him how “ignorant” he was, how “there was 
no such wisdom in the world as I had previously hoped to find.” Finally 
giving up his studies, he attempted to seek “no other knowledge than that 
which I might find within myself, or perhaps in the great book of nature.” 
Looking at the “book of nature,” experience, and his “own self,” he 
achieved greater acquaintance with truth than if he had “only read 
books.”!® 

Once embarked on developing his own philosophy, he refrained from 
citing philosophical and theological books. So did Spinoza, who remarked 
that the authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates meant little to him.'® 
And Hobbes took pride in “neglecting,” for eight reasons duly listed, to 
quote ancient writers “contrary to the custom of late time.” He wants his 
arguments to stand or fall on their own merits, not on their conformity 
to tradition. 

The academic experts, Hobbes adds elsewhere contemptuously, 


...derive their knowledge...from the Books, which by men eminent in 
those ...Universities have been published.... Though the Universities 
were not authors of those false doctrines, yet they knew not how to plant 
the true. 


Especially damnable, to Hobbes, is the reliance on Aristotle. Whether in 
metaphysics, politics, or ethics, the heritage of Aristotle is the height of 
absurdity. (Swift was later to portray Aristotle disowning his disciples.) 
Books are also dangerous politically. Reading the Greeks and Romans 
predisposes men to violence and rebellion. Hobbes therefore favors 
censorship: 


I cannot imagine how anything can be more prejudiciall to a Monarchy, 
than the allowing of such books to be publikely read. 


Things are hardly better in theology, where the “volumes of disputation 
about the nature of God...tend not to his Honor, but to the honor of our 
own wits and learning.” 

In the spirit of the growing suspicion of authority and tradition that 
had characterized the Renaissance, Hobbes reaches the point of calling 
all books into question: 


They that trusting only to the authority of books follow the blind 
blindly.'” 
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This skepticism was certainly also in the spirit of the founding father 
of the modern world, or at least ofits scientific outlook, Galileo, who made 
a revolution when, in wanting to learn about velocity, he experimented 
with moving stones rather than consulting the tomes of Aristotle and his 
acolytes. Galileo made a point of repeatedly attacking the books of 
traditional science, and his followers in Britain, the members of the 
Royal Society, adopted as their motto, “Nullius in Verba [On the word of 
no one].”!® 

Vico, conscious of being a pioneer in the science of society, “despairs” 
of getting the principles of the science from the philosophers. “So, for 
purposes of this inquiry, we must reckon as if there were no books in the 
world.” Berkeley is content to submit his philosophical arguments “fairly 
stated” to the “judgment of men who had plain common sense, without 
the prejudices of a learned education.” Motion, though “clearly perceived 
by some,” has been rendered obscure rather “by the learned comments 
of philosophers than by its own nature.... Philosophers have rendered 
easy things very difficult.” Hume too begins his Treatise with the lament 
that philosophy is in a state of anarchy.’® 

In the Enlightenment, in fact, books were no longer seen as offering 
a doctrinal or moral threat. The new danger is rather folly, mediocrity, 
irrelevance, and—deadliest sin in secular, worldly eyes—dullness. In 
Dryden's Macflecknoe the many books of the hack writers are used as 
toilet paper and as wrapping for food products: 


From dusty shops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and relics of the bum.” 


The quarrel between scholastics and Humanists over which books 
are acceptable—Aristotelian philosophy or elegant classical literary 
texts—was replaced by a new quarrel over the past versus the present. 
With the advent of modern science, the question arose in the late 
seventeenth century, especially in Britain, whether the new knowledge 
did not render the “liberal arts” wisdom of the past obsolete. In his Battle 
of the Books with its mock epic battle involving the authors of the two 
camps, Swift satirized this quarrel between the “ancients and the 
moderns.” The only thing the disputants agreed on was that an awful lot 
of books were garbage. 

Indeed, the sensitive person’s problem of needing to read so many 
books which turn out in the end to have been worthless or pernicious was 
vexing to Swift. Long before Thoreau, he was eager to simplify. In Book 
Two of Gulliver’s Travels, therefore, the reasonable Brobdignagians cut 
down on books. First to go are all forms of abstract theoretical inquiry, 
which settles nothing and causes only strife and bloodshed. Unable to 
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understand ideas and transcendentals, the Brobdignagians do not pos- 
sess long commentaries on their laws, and their king thinks very little of 
the human race for having thousands of books on political science. The 
Brobdignagians limit themselves to practical knowledge, to making two 
ears of wheat grow where one grew before. Their libraries are conse- 
quently limited, “for that of the King’s, which is reckoned the biggest, 
doth not amount to above a thousand volumes.””! 

As is his wont, Swift has here hit upon a crucial insight. The matter 
of a thousand books is at the heart of the entire controversy. In an age in 
which some 50,000 books are published in America alone each year, the 
idea of limiting a library list sounds most appealing. There may very well 
be only a thousand books which contain important observations on the 
meaning of life. Just about everybody would agree that only a thousand 
books—or probably even a far smaller number like a hundred—merit 
sanctification. (After all, how many people have even read a thousand or 
a hundred?) The only problem is the lack of a consensus over which 
thousand. 

The sorting out of good or important books is sometimes a matter of 
time. For years, works by Milton, Melville, or Kafka, lay in oblivion while 
people flocked to the best sellers of the day, books now unknown. And 
sometimes it is a matter of perspective; one man's book of wisdom is 
another man's piece of diatribe. The Brobdignagians solved the problem 
of selectivity by inhabiting a closed society. Like the members of Plato's 
Republic or of a medieval theocracy, they had hold of The Truth. That 
certitude greatly simplifies things. But the Western world is not so 
blessed. A pluralist society which celebrates variety and even eccentric- 
ity knows lots of “truths,” not The Truth. Catholic and Protestant, Jew 
and Moslem, Hindu and Buddhist, agnostic and atheist, communist and 
capitalist, vegetarian and gun collector—each would nominate an en- 
tirely different thousand books to sanctify. That is why, pace the 
Brobdignagians, we end up with the Library of Congress and the British 
Museum. Nor do the book banners and burners understand that in order 
to find one’s own or one’s group’s precious thousand, individual or 
community have to, if they are intellectually honest, spend a lifetime 
sifting through the millions of books in the marketplace of ideas. 

The Brobdignagian asceticism is carried even further in the equally 
utopian society of the Houyhnhnms in Book Four, where the “inhabit- 
ants have not the least idea of books or literature.” Theirs is a reason free 
of all emotion and bias; it therefore “strikes with immediate conviction.” 
That being the case, there is no need of books, which only propagate 
“opinions.” “I have often since reflected what destruction such a doctrine 
would make in the libraries of Europe.””? With that emphasis on instinct 
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or intuition at the expense ofall book-learning, Swift has come to the very 
threshold of the Romantic outlook. 

Likewise dubious of the relevance of libraries and books to the larger 
questions of life is that disciple of Swift, Voltaire. All the learning of Dr. 
Pangloss in Candide results in an optimistic philosophy that is shame- 
lessly opportunistic or persistently oblivious to the facts. Other learned 
inquiries do no better. Most significant is the incident at the end of the 
work. When Candide and his pilgrims inquire of the Turk sage the 
meaning of life, he slams the door in their face. Theirs is a futile question. 
While one of the few pleasures in life is said in Candide to be sitting 
around and talking about that very subject, books in which the question 
is pursued in a methodical manner are of no use. 

And what about the book—the Bible? Montesquieu's Persian, finding 
a library in France devoted to that most important of all subjects, the 
interpretation of Scripture, naively concludes that the meaning of Holy 
Writ must be crystal clear by now. His great faith in human reason and 
in the books which are its supposed dwelling place is, however, jarred by 
the revelation that the main problem with books is not that they extract 
the truth but that they muffle it with subjectivity: 


These authors have not searched Scripture for what must be believed 
but for what they believed themselves. They have seen it not as a book 
containing dogmas that they were bound to accept, but as a book which 
could give authority to their particular ideas. It is for this reason that 
they have corrupted its meaning and submitted every passage to 
torture. It is a land upon which men of every sect descend and pillage 
at will. 


The books on other disciplines are not helpful either. Those on anatomy, 
for instance, contain 


..much less about the parts of the human body than of the barbarous 
names given to them—and so cure neither the patient of his disease nor 
the doctor of his ignorance.” 


IV 


The advent of Romanticism brought the anti-intellectual tradition to 
a climax. If in the aged Milton's neo-medieval outlook, most books are 
useless for salvation—that is, to happiness in the next world—and if in 
Swift's secular outlook (in Gulliver) most books are useless for happiness 
in this world, the Romantics explain why such happiness is elusive. That 
which Milton and Swift ignored, the role of the emotions, is to the 
Romantics central. The activities of the intellect are secondary to such 
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much more important matters as imagination, experience, feeling, 
loving, doing. 

The difference is critical. Milton and Swift held that, while most 
books are jejune, a saving remnant exists. For the Romantics, though, 
the act of reading in itself is suspect. As a result, there arises a wholesale 
onslaught on books and formal learning. The medieval writers had 
attacked mainly the alluring but dangerous books of the pagans or the 
pagan-like romances or the heretical Christian tracts. In turn, the 
Renaissance and the Enlightenment attacked mainly the books of barren 
medieval learning. Now the Romantics attack the very idea of one’s being 
able to learn anything that matters from books, from sages, from sitting 
in aclassroom. All books are useless simply because they are only books. 
This is Paul without the Christianity. (The historian must also interject the 
question of whether this is not the first small step on the road that would 
lead to Chairman Mao’s sending professors to dig ditches in the countryside 
in order for them to learn about reality or to Pol Pot’s killing people wearing 
eyeglasses because they were suspected of being able to read.) 

The new theme can be heard in Robert Burns, who in 1785 wrote of 
his casual entry into poetry. No elegant society “poet” is he but “Just a 
rhymer like by chance,/An’ hae to learning nae pretence.” Critics, those 
“learned foes,” may not acknowledge him to be a poet. He returns the 
favor by seeing them, along with the learning and books which they 
represent, to be the ones who are out of step. 


What’s a’ your jargon o’ your Schools’ 
Your Latin names for horns? an’ stools? 
If honest Nature made you fools, 
What sairs your grammers? 
Ye'd better taken up spades and shools, 
Or knappin-hammers. 


A set o’ dull, conceited hashes 

Confuse their brains in college classes, 

They gang in stirks and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak; 

An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus, 
By dint o’ Greek! 


Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire.” 


Around the same time, Tom Paine boasted, “I neither read books, nor 
studied other people's opinions. I thought for myself.” William Blake 
made a similar attack when he spoke of the traditional wisdom in books 
as “mind-forged manacles.”* 
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The historical reverberations of that phrase are revealing. When the 
seventeenth century religious poet George Herbert had felt rebellious, 
the Western moral tradition, with its restrictions spelled out in books, 
came to seem as “ropes of sand.” Books made by “petty thoughts” and 
filled with “cold dispute/Of what is fit and not” were only sand, and these 
fragile ropes were binding only on those religious souls who foolishly 
allowed themseves to be bound. 

That doubt was, however, a momentary spasm quickly corrected by 
Herbert's coming to his senses. A century and a half later, the temporary 
aberrant view turns, among avant garde intellectuals, into the domi- 
nant, permanent, and correct view. Thus to Blake that same Western 
moral tradition becomes—and remains—“mind-forged manacles,” which 
should, as they partly were in America and in France, be cast aside. The 
now oppressive-seeming tradition is sustained and justified by books, 
which consequently are seen as evil: 


I was in a Printing house in Hell & saw the method in which knowledge 
is transmitted from generation to generation. 


The constricting ideas “took the forms of books and were arranged in 
libraries.”** People are manacled only if they allow themselves to be 
brainwashed by these books. 

If to Blake books represent political repression and the dead hand of 
the past, to Wordsworth they represent as well the meddling intellect. 
Wordsworth mockingly mimics the voice of respectable society which 
had reproved the poet for sitting and dreaming his time away: 


Where are your books? that light bequeathed 
To beings else forlorn and blind! 

Up! Up! and drink the spirit breathed 

From dead men to their kind. 


As the context makes clear, “dead men” means not just the sages (as 
society thinks of them) of the past, but, for the poet, the archaic men and 
ideas that have nothing relevant to say to the living. The dead are 
connected to the living in having possessed a common human nature but 
disconnected in that they lived in different times and circumstances. For 
the living to be influenced via books by the dead (what is proudly called 
“tradition”) is, therefore, a form of subjugation. 

The compulsion to seek answers from books screens out the natural 
powers which can make their impact only on those minds practising a 
“wise passiveness.” Nature and feeling count far more than do books: 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
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Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


Morality and decency, which used to be inculcated into youth by school- 
masters through the medium of books, are now seen to be rooted rather 
in “beauteous forms” in nature, which, captured by sensations, shape the 
feelings. Nature and sensations, and not intellect and books, are the 
“anchor of [man's] purest thoughts and the soul of his moral being.” 
“Wordsworth,” uneasily concluded the otherwise admiring Matthew 
Arnold, “cared little for books.”?’ 

Like Marlowe’s Dr Faustus, Goethe’s Faust finds the knowledge 
available in books insufficient; he consequently refuses to be pinned 
down to any simple, bookish definition of “God.” His spiritual brother, 
Byron’s Manfred, associates knowledge with sorrow. The truth, instead 
of making us free, as the gospel optimistically proclaimed, is fatal and 
depressing. “The Tree of Knowledge is not that of life.” Manfred studied 
books far more deeply than most men, only to discover 


That knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance. 


Rather would he brood on mountains and commune with nature, even as 
for Byron's friend, Shelley, the notes of the skylark—those impulses of 
Nature that generate joy—are “Better than all treasures/That in books 
are found.” 

Emerson rails at books. “As love of the hero corrupts into worship of 
his statue, instantly the book becomes noxious: the guide is a tyrant... 
Books are written...by thinkers, not by Man Thinking,” that is, by men 
setting out from “accepted dogmas” rather than their own insight. The 
“bookworms,” the “book learned class,” value books for themselves rather 
than for rendering reality. Reading books is for leisure at best. “When he 
can read God directly, the hour is too precious to be wasted in other men’s 
transcript of their readings.” His friend Thoreau is likewise against poets 
speaking “so much from under a roof” and against what he calls “obstruc- 
tions between us and the celestial bodies.””° 

Tennyson’s frustrated lover, in “Locksley Hall,” dismisses bookish 
European civilization and seeks earthly salvation in the mysterious 
Orient, in the Eden-like isles of the Pacific. 


There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march of mind, 
In the...thoughts that shake mankind. 


He will mate with “some savage woman,” and his “dusky” children will 
live close to the natural and the primitive rather than “with blinded 
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eyesight poring over miserable books.” 

Trying to find God and to plumb the meaning of life, Tennyson 
realized that the traditional pipeline—books of theology and philoso- 
phy—has run dry: 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be;... 
We have but faith; we cannot know. 


The great systems of thought add up to incoherence. Civilization is in its 
infancy; visceral reactions and inchoate outbursts, rather than books, 
are our authentic responses. Man is an infant crying in the night for the 
light, “and with no language but a cry.”*° 

Matthew Arnold sees the ailment as well: 


These hundred doctors try 

To preach thee to their school.... 
Man gets no other light, 

Search he a thousand years. 


Tennyson’s contemporary and friend, Edward Fitzgerald, puts the 
matter in his Rubayait in somewhat more lighthearted fashion: 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about; but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 


In fact, the systems found in books are so useless that only intoxication, 
which is a form of emotion, puts meaning into life. 


The Grape...can with logic absolute 

The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute; 
The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 

Life's leaden metal into Gold transmute. 


The same thought is put even more cavalierly by A.E. Housman at the 
expense of the greatest book by one of the most bookish of poets, John 
Milton: 


Malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God's ways to man."! 


And halfway around the globe, Tolstoy was railing against Shakespeare’s 
King Lear and other products of bookish culture as otiose. 

In Browning’s “Grammarian's Funeral,” the dead scholar paid a 
heavy price for his bookishness. Originally books were for him only a 
means to an end. But, as oft happens, the means becomes the end: 
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Oh, such a life as he resolved to live, 
When he had learned it, 
When he had gathered all books had to give... 
Before living he'd learn how to live-- 
No end to learning 
Earn the means first... 
Back to his books then. 


Others talk of living here and now, but he opted for the eternity offered 
by books. Having “decided not to Love but Know,” he is “Dead from the 
waist down.”*? 

Over in America, the Romantic attack on books was no less powerful, 
especially at the hands of Walt Whitman: 


You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor look 
through the eyes of the dead, nor feed on the spectres in books. 


; Wisdom is not finally tested in schools.... 
: Now I re-examine philosophies and religions, 
They may prove well in lecture rooms, yet not prove at all under the 
spacious clouds. 


There is something that comes to one... 
: It is not what is printed, preach’d, discussed... 
It is not to be put in a book. 


Have we not darken’d and dazed ourselves with books long enough? 
I'd bring thee not... 

Rhyme, nor the classics, nor perfume of...indoor library.... 

, In libraries I lie as one dumb, a gawk, or unborn, or dead.** 


Emerson similarly declares that the truth comes in only one way: “It is 
an intuition. It cannot be received at second hand.” His admirer, Nietzsche, 
confesses: 


Perhaps it is not my way to read much.... A reading room makes me 
sick.... Hostility against new books comes closer to my instincts.... I love 
only what a man has written with his blood.... I hate reading idlers.... 
Another century of readers—and the spirit itself will stink. That 
7 everyone may learn toread, in the longrun corrupts not only writing but 
also thinking. 
He concludes by asking, “What good is a book that does not even carry us 
beyond all books?”** 

The next generation of writers continued the anti-intellectual ti- 
rades. Carlyle was described as having written twenty long windy 
volumes advocating silence. In Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, the young man 
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from humble background is eager to acquire a university education but 
finds the university world closed to him. That barren and snobbish world 
is a poor advertisement for the supposed broadening effect of books. The 
walls of one college present “their four centuries of gloom, bigotry, and 
decay,” and they respond to the hero's desire for learning with a “freezing 
negative.” Jude comes to lose interest in the various experts, who have 
been shamed by “the grind of stern reality!” Likewise, Addison, Gibbon, 
Johnson, Milton—these “folk dead and gone” are simply bores. The 
unlearned townspeople, forming a “book of humanity” more alive than 
the nearby university people, were far closer to Christ than were the 
learned, who had been steeped in Christian studies.* 

Hardy’s contemporary, Henrik Ibsen, makes a similar observation 
from a different angle. In the Master Builder, the mysterious young girl 
Hilda notes Solness’s library. 


Hilda: ...What a lot of books you have. 

Solness: Yes, I have got together a good many. 

Hilda: Do you read them all, too? 

Solness: I used to try to. Do you read much? 

Hilda: No, never! I have given it up. For it all seems so irrelevant. 
Solness: That is just my feeling.*® 


Above all, in the Doll’s House is the Romantic view articulated. The 
godmother of modern feminism, Mary Wollstonecraft, had traced the 
predicament of women to “a false system of education, gathered from the 
books written on this subject by men.” Ibsen proceeded to dramatize this 
insight. In the climactic scene, in which Nora makes her personal 
declaration of independence, she insists that she must find her identity 
and destiny by herself. No one can do it for her or help her—not her 
father, her husband, her clergyman, the law, or society. Not even books 
can do it. Most people, she concedes, would side with her husband, 


..and views of that kind [siding with her husband] are to be found in 
books; but I can no longer content myself with what...is found in books. 
I must think things over for myself and get to understand them.*’ 


This attack on books is the locus classicus of nineteenth-century indi- 
vidualism, the best dramatization of the attitude of many writers from 
Burns and Blake on. 

In modern times, the theme has been adopted by the writers who 
have produced the “literature of silence.” Its most famous representative 
is Samuel Beckett, whose plays indeed kept on becoming shorter. The 
literature of silence holds that the human condition is beyond comment, 
by turns too enigmatic and too horrible to be rendered into words, let 
alone explicatory theories. By implication, books are insignificant, and 
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the ideas, insights, traditions they contain are beside the point. If Shelley 
had said, “The wise want love, and those who love want wisdom,” and 
Arnold had said, 


Silent—the best are silent now.... 
The kings of modern thought are dumb; 
Silent they are, 


Yeats concluded famously, “The best lack all conviction, while the worst/ 
Are full of passionate intensity.”** 

The Romantics had made the dismissal of books in an optimistic 
fashion—a sunset is more beautiful as well as more intellectually and 
morally stimulating than a book. The Victorians, and especialy the 
moderns, make the point in despairing fashion because neither nature 
nor the feelings are any longer seen as trustworthy and healing. Modern 
man seems to be more aware than were the Romantics of such natural 
phenomena as scorpions and hurricanes and, thanks to Freud and to 
Auschwitz, of such feelings as sadism. 

It is therefore ironic that those (like William Bennett and Allen 
Bloom) who defend the canon of Great Books against the radicals at the 
gates set great store by the wisdom to be found in these books, without 
knowing, or letting on that they know, that alarge tributary to that river, 
a large sub tradition, is that of anti-intellectualism. They blithely ignore 
the many eminent voices from the past which are iconoclastic, relativis- 
tic, nihilistic, revolutionary, and agnostic—all the things they happen 
not to like and therefore expect the “Great Books” to shelter them from. 
The hostility directed at books, formal education, tradition, and even at 
the idea of wisdom itself clearly does not come from some alien culture 
or continent. It is a home grown flower; it is a Frankenstein monster 
created by the West; it thrives among the “Great Books.” The book- 
ignorant, mind-blowing hippies of the 1960s, the boob-tube barbarians of 
the 1970s, the ideological guerilla warriors against the canon and the 
politically correct book censors of the 1980s and 1990s, and the perennial 
censors on the far Left and Right—all these folks come out of a reputable 
Western intellectual tradition and possess (often unwittingly, to be sure) 
a strong philosophical scaffolding for their position. In their various 
ways, they are the errant children of Plato and Paul, of Milton and Swift, 
and especially of the mob of emoting Romantics. 
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Academe’s Secret Problem: 
The Tug of War between Privilege 
and Equal Opportunity 


Joseph G.R. Martinez 
University of New Mexico 
& Nancy C. Martinez 


If acceptance of diversity connotes intellectual enlightenment, one 
might expect colleges and universities to be discrimination-free oases— 
havens for politically or socially disenfranchised minorities with open 
doors to equal opportunity and unbiased judgment. Unfortunately, 
reality falls far short of expectation and popular myth. Instead of a 
gleaming citadel of racial and ethnic enlightenment, much of academe 
remains mired in the mud of institutionalized bias—a fortress for 
discrimination, unequal opportunity, and majority-rule politics. 

Consider the facts. According to the Digest of Educational Statistics 
prepared by the United States Department of Education in 1996, minori- 
ties’ share of the faculty pie has increased little since 1981. In 1981, 9.1 
percent of full-time instructional faculty were minorities: Black, non- 
Hispanic, 4.1 percent; Hispanic, 1.5 percent; Asian or Pacific Islanders, 
3.2 percent; American Indian/Alaskan Native, 0.3 percent (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Education 1985-6, 113). More than a decade later, in spite of 
highly publicized and apparently vigorous attempts to recruit minorities 
throughout academe, minorities’ share had increased by only 2.8 percent 
to 11.9 percent. Moreover, halfof this small increase fell to a single group, 
Asian or Pacific Islanders, which grew to 4.6 percent in 1993. Gains by 
other groups were even more modest—0.6 percent for Blacks, 0.7 percent 
for Hispanics, and 0.01 percent for American Indian/Alaskan Native 
(U.S. Department of Education 1996, 231). 

How is it possible that so little progress has been made when 
Affirmative Action, most schools’ policies, and even public opinion 
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mandated equal opportunity? Part at least of the answer lies with those 
entrusted to implement the mandate—representatives for the most part 
of the privileged majority culture; part with entrenched systems and 
procedures that defy change; and part with perspectives and attitudes 
that array a controlling majority against any and all minority challeng- 
ers. 

Consider the following true stories—all taken from the authors’ own 
experiences: 


The president at a small, private university called a meeting of 
his administrative officers to discuss admissions policies and 
recruitment efforts. In the course of the meeting, he pointed at 
the lone African-American at the meeting and said, “We do not 
want any of your dumb minorities on this campus.” Then he 
turned to the lone Hispanic-surnamed female at the meeting and 
said, “We might make an exception for students from wealthy 
Latin American families.” 


A college dean at another school met with a minority faculty 
member to discuss inequities in his employment. The dean said, 
“The trouble with you minorities is you want instant gratifica- 
tion. You won’t wait and work for your rewards.” 


A faculty search committee met to review applications. “Experi- 


ence with multicultural populations” had been one of the adver- 
tised job criteria. When the group began evaluating candidates’ 
credentials, a non-minority committee member quipped, “Hey, 
we all have multicultural experience. I have plenty. A couple of 
Mexicans robbed my house last week.” 


A minority applicant had surfaced as a preferred candidate for 
a dean’s-level post. Years of experience, background as a scholar 
and administrator, familiarity with the college’s constituencies, 
demonstrated ability to build a consensus—all matched the 
position description and the college’s needs. Then, before the 
candidate could be invited for an interview, faculty not on the 
search committee were authorized by an administrative officer 
to make “backdoor” calls to the candidate’s current university in 
search of “red flags” and “smoking guns.” The callers spoke to 
unspecified faculty about unspecified issues with unspecified 
results. Nonetheless, the committee was told, “He looks good on 
paper, but he is not all he seems to be.” After calling it a failed 
search, the administrative officer became the college dean. 
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A special task force on hiring met at a major university. The state 
legislature had mandated the hiring of minorities, and the task 
force needed to decide how to effect that mandate. The chair 
introduced discussion with a sweeping statement, “We have too 
many Hispanics in this college already. What we need is a black 
or two.” No one disagreed. 


Are such flagrant acts of bias and discrimination defendable in the 
supposedly enlightened environment of academe? No. Are they common 
and pervasive, and with the impending demise of Affirmative Action, 
increasingly frequent and increasingly hostile? Yes, yes, and yes. Are 
they legal? No, at least not yet, but so what? At the meeting where the 
university president panned and banned “dumb minorities,” his staff 
lawyer immediately added, “If any of you feel like suing, remember that 
we have more money and more time than you.” 

Academe is very good at what it does. After all, only the “best and the 
brightest” tread its hallowed halls. When academe sets its mind to cover 
up discrimination or perpetuate traditional privilege, it does so with skill 
and occasionally even panache. Minorities who challenge the system 
encounter a spider web of deception and menace; it may appear to be 
flexible, even to give when attacked; but it clings and traps. Ifthe system 
cannot dismiss, it intimidates; if it cannot intimidate, it harasses; if it 
cannot harass, it delays. 

Minority faculty who wish to survive in the system must first 
recognize its inequities, then understand the mind-set that helps per- 
petuate those inequities. Admittedly some of academe’s resistance to 
equal opportunity must be attributed to active hostility—for example, 
the college president who wanted to keep “dumb minorities” out of his 
school. But even more of the resistance should be attributed to inertia— 
resistance to change coupled with unwillingness to relinguish even a 
small slice of the pie. Add to that, image-conscious administrations who 
equate conflict or controversy with lost donations or appropriations, and 
the result is the secret but nonetheless vicious tug of war between 
privilege and equal opportunity that has kept minority gains at a 
minimum for nearly two decades. 


What Does “Equal Opportunity” Mean? 


“Equal opportunity” is not an especially high or lofty ideal—a 
summit goal to be striven for and dreamed about but reached only after 
years of struggle. Put simply, equal opportunity means everyone should 
be treated in the same way. That is, instead of different strokes for 
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different folks, we need the same strokes for all folks. Specifically in 
terms of academe, equal opportunity assumes that the same criteria 
should be used in evaluating job applications or performance; that 
working conditions and job benefits should be the same for minority as 
for non-minority faculty; that merit rather than background or race 
should underwrite advancement. At the same time, equal opportunity in 
employment assumes such basic tenets of fair employment practice as 
freedom from harassment, freedom from attempts (conscious or uncon- 
scious) to demean or disparage, and freedom from retaliation. 
Certainly academe as a whole proclaims its support of these basic 
principles. Job advertisements usually include the assurance that “the 
University of (whatever) is an equal opportunity/affirmative action 
employer” and encourage women and minorities to apply. When reality 
conflicts with the ideal, when a job applicant or faculty member files a 
grievance, the institution may feel its public image and even its self- 
image are threatened. Unfortunately, all too often the response is also 
driven by image rather than justice. The one filing the grievance is dealt 
with, not as a victim of injustice, but as a threat to the image and, 
therefore, the well-being of the school. 


How Does the System Deal with Charges of Discrimination? 


Generally, charges of discrimination in academe follow an all-too- 
predictable path. A grievance is filed; the charges are examined by a 
committee or individual representing the institution; the circumstances 
or events leading up to the grievance are explained and excused—in 
effect, spin-doctored—by the appropriate authorities; the institution is 
absolved of all responsibility; the case is dismissed. During nearly thirty 
years in academe (nearly sixty collectively), the authors have observed 
literally hundreds of cases (and heard of hundreds more) involving 
discrimination or bias; only a handful have been resolved equitably. 
Why? Because the system’s strategies for dealing with threats almost 
guarantee that grievances be defeated. The strategies are both active 
and passive, but the combination is almost unbeatable. 


Suit and Countersuit 

Protesting discrimination draws a clear and lonely line between the 
protester and them. They have the full weight of the university behind 
them—lawyers, money, prestige, workers to do research, resources for 
data, the power to reward loyalty and punish opposition. The protester 
has little money (salary inequities being a common reason for griev- 
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ances); limited access to the data needed to make a case; and, after a 
grievance is filed, no friends. 

“Td like to help, but I’m up for tenure next year,” a colleague told one 
ofthe authors when he was involved in asalary dispute. “You sue us; we'll 
sue you,” a university lawyer told the other. Never mind equity or justice, 
rules of fair play or due process. Protesting threatens the institution’s 
image as an equal-opportunity employer, and a damaged image means 
smaller endowments and a smaller cut of tax dollars. 


Systematic Disinformation 

Most victims of discrimination begin their protests with letters and 
memos—memos asking clarification about an unfair decision or review, 
letters presenting reasoned arguments and requests for redress. 

For example, a minority faculty member wrote to her supervisor 
protesting a low merit-pay increment and a related rejection for an 
award. The supervisor replied that a review panel did not recommend 
her highly for merit pay, and consequently, she could not be considered 
for the award.' Investigating further, the minority faculty member 
discovered a violation of due process in the review-panel procedure. She 
wrote again to her supervisor with a copy to her supervisor’s supervisor. 
The reply was immediate and indignant, reversing facts with an accusa- 
tion and a back-handed apology: “You appear to be laboring under 
several misunderstandings. First, while you were not highly recom- 
mended, you did receive merit pay, and you were, therefore, considered 
but turned down for the award. I regret if any awkwardness in wording 
in my previous letter contributed to your misunderstanding.” 

Expedient reversals of facts denied the faculty member redress since 
they denied the existence of a situation requiring redress. At the same 
time, they allowed the institution to interpret and re-interpret events 
until they fit official guidelines. 


Non-Performance Criteria 

Appeals to non-performance criteria allow the institution to ignore 
standards and regulations and justify almost any decision. 

A minority faculty member questioned a negative evaluation and 
rejection for a merit-pay award. The administrator in charge attributed 
cause for the effect to intangibles rather than to tangibles—that is, to 
immeasurable rather than measurable criteria. Review panel members, 
he said, did not “know” the minority faculty member well enough to 
support the application. Again, a minority faculty member and a non- 
minority faculty member were both nominated for an outstanding- 
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teaching evaluations and numerous publications in the field; the non- 
minority faculty member had good but not excellent evaluations and few 
publications, but received the award. The rationale? The other faculty 
member needed the encouragement more and, besides, the minority 
faculty member’s qualifications were “too good” and should be reserved 
for some alternative, unspecified honor at some future, unspecified time. 

By tying benefits to criteria not related to job performance, the 
institution sidestepped objective evaluations—assessments that might 
be verified—and focused on subjective opinions requiring neither verifi- 
cation nor supporting evidence. And subjective opinions can effectively 
mask the hidden agenda of racial and ethnic biases. 


Bureaucratic Quicksand 

Once grievances have been filed, the institution can rely on its 
bureaucracy to bury at least half of them. 

A faculty member consulted the provost about a discrimination-in- 
salary charge. The provost suggested filing with the college’s faculty 
salary appeals committee. The faculty member requested procedures for 
making the appeal from the college dean. The dean referred him to the 
faculty policy committee. The faculty policy committee sent him a copy 
of its charge, listing its duties in an appeal but no guidelines for the 
appeal. The faculty member again requested procedures. The committee 


chair said the college had abolished the old procedures but had not yet 
established new ones. The faculty member sought another meeting with 
the provost; the provost refused because he did not follow her advice 
about filing a salary appeal with his college. 


Administrative Tag-Team 

A grievance that cannot be buried can be passed from administrator 
to administrator until it or its filer becomes battered beyond recognition. 
At one major university, 87 percent of all grievances filed against the 
administration are settled in the administration’s favor. Why? The 
administration works together like a tag team. 

A minority faculty member was being harassed verbally by her 
program coordinator. She confronted the harasser, who referred her to 
the department chair. Fully briefed, the chair interrogated the faculty 
member about her allegations and sent her to a similarly briefed 
associate dean who sent her to the dean who sent her to the vice president 
who warned her about the seriousness of charging the institution with 
criminal wrongdoing and cailed in the university’s lawyer to explain the 
consequences of legal action, not against the harasser, but against the 
harassed. 
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Few tenured faculty can withstand the rigors of the tag-team 
treatment; no untenured faculty can risk it. 


Laundered Data 

A grievance that cannot be buried, battered, or erased through 
disinformation may be undercut with laundered data. 

For example, a group of minority faculty discovered that, while their 
mean time in service was equivalent to that of non-minority faculty, their 
mean salary was significantly lower. They filed a protest. The dean 
responded with figures showing the salary means as roughly equivalent 
with a slightly higher salary for minorities. Were the figures lies? Were 
they fabrications? Yes and no. The method was simple. A faculty member 
was chosen with a sufficiently high salary to balance the minorities’ 
deficit. That person’s salary was then added to the minorities’ and 
subtracted from the majority’s. The result? Instant equity—a sham, of 
course, but not fraud. Although the trick was discovered by the protest- 
ers, it was impossible to prove intentional wrongdoing. The dean simply 
claimed there was an error in the demographic records—a minor, clerical 
problem instead of criminal injustice. 


Other Strategies 

Other effective strategies for covering up discrimination that we 
have observed and/or experienced through the years include stonewall- 
ing—ignoring complaints and complainants and delaying responses 
because of the pressures of registration week or finals week or budgeting 
deadlines or accreditation reviews and so forth; disappearing acts— 
being out of the office, in meetings, at aconference when minority faculty 
call; violation of confidentiality—leaking details of charges that compro- 
mise cases or promote ill will; and last-minute placation—buying silence 
with a promotion or salary increase or other benefit. 


Showcased Minorities 

And, of course, to counter charges of discrimination, institutions 
have their showcased minorities. An administrative officer here, a 
favored faculty member there. Carefully selected and carefully groomed, 
these are visible evidence of the institutions’ diversity and fairness. 
Moreover, if they want to stay in the showcase, they must also be 
dependable witnesses and attractive advertisements—ready to swear to 
administrators’ fairness and good intentions and to endorse the utopian, 
multicultural image favored by recruiters and publicists. 

Never mind that an institution has 17 percent minority faculty in a 
50 percent minority community. Never mind that minorities tend, as one 
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university president put it, to cluster in the lower faculty ranks and in 
lower-paying staff jobs. Never mind that both percentages of minority 
faculty hired and percentages of minority faculty promoted to senior 
ranks have changed little since 1981.? The showcase holds prime speci- 
mens, proof that minorities can make it in the system. 


How Can Minority Faculty Recognize Discrimination? 


That may seem like an odd question, but academe’s cover-up is like 
a magician’s sleight of hand—so skillful that even the victims may not 
recognize it. Consider the case of two typical showcase scholars. Both 
were Hispanic. One grew up in a barrio; the other in a lower middle-class 
neighborhood. Both felt fortunate to be professors at a major university. 

Hispanic Number One was promoted by the institution as a model for 
minority teachers; therefore, he served as student advisor, conducted 
multicultural activities, and served as a minority liaison between the 
university and the public schools. Then one day he was nominated for a 
major administrative post. His colleagues were divided—one group 
strongly supporting, the other actively combatting his candidacy. The 
institution broadened the job search and recruited competing nominees, 
but Hispanic Number One emerged as the preferred candidate. The 
institution then offered him the job at a salary significantly lower than 
his predecessor’s. Was he discriminated against? Yes. Did he recognize 
the discrimination? No. In fact, he accepted the implied disparagement 
of his abilities and record and turned down the position, accepting a 
lesser post at an even lower salary. 

Hispanic Number Two was recruited by the university to teach and 
do research. Involved in his studies and publications, he accepted a 
heavy teaching load as part of the job (“We need as many minority 
students as possible to benefit from you as a role model”) and a heavy 
committee load as necessary evils (“We need a minority on every 
committee because of affirmative action”). Then another faculty member 
appealed for his help in a discrimination suit. He responded. Suddenly 
his annual salary increment dropped; the awards and recognition stopped. 
Was he being discriminated against? Yes. Did he realize it? Not until four 
years of similar treatment placed him at the bottom of the salary scale 
and a federal evaluation ruled his case “discrimination as a result of 
retaliation.” 

Recognizing discriminatory treatment requires first blowing away 
the smoke screen of excuses and obfuscating explanations. Never mind 
tight budgets and hard times. Inequal pay for equal work is discrimina- 
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tion. Being held to a higher standard (“You represent your people; 
therefore, we expect more from you”) is discriminatory. Racial and ethnic 
slurs, whether spoken with a smile or a sneer, are discriminatory. 
Differential treatment, whether positive or negative, is discriminatory. 
Bigger workloads—being on more committees or having more students; 
inferior working conditions—being the only faculty member without a 
computer; demeaning behaviors and demands—being required to take 
extraordinary measures to secure the ordinary benefits of your position 
and having your credibility questioned because of your lack of “political 
savvy” or your naivete—all red flag discrimination. Together they create 
the glass (or steel) ceiling that tells minorities: “You may come this far 
but no further.” 


How Can Minority Faculty Combat Discrimination? 


First, we must admit the truth: academe is not the utopia of equal 
opportunity and diversity it purports to be. To the unaware, it presents, 
not a level playing field, but a Tantalus torture—the ultimate no-win 
situation. To the aware, it presents a choice. We can close our eyes and 
accept the second-class benefits of the second-class role allotted us by the 
system. Or we can fight. 

The choice is not always an easy one. Acceptance ensures a comfort- 
able career within the parameters established for minorities—professor- 
ships in multicultural studies, bilingual education, Chicano or African- 
American or Native-American literature; directorships in programs 
devoted to studying and/or assisting minority students; and any number 
of high-profile, low-impact administrative and professorial posts that 
institutions can point to as “proof positive” of their equal-opportunity 
policies. 

Fighting promises neither a quick fix nor a sure victory. Neverthe- 
less, for those quixotic enough or desperate enough to take on the system, 
we offer the following advice: 


1. Keep a log of every incident or encounter that hints of 
discrimination, harassment, or retaliation. Chronological records 
will help you identify and demonstrate patterns and relationships. For 
example, protesting discrimination often leads to retaliation or harass- 
ment. 


2. Establish a paper trail. Keep all correspondence related to 
discrimination, and respond to verbal incidents in writing. 


3. Exercise your “right to know.” Faculty or staff salaries, 
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evaluation criteria, positive or negative judgments of your record and 
performance, complaints and criticisms, letters and comments in your 
personnel file—none of these are private or privileged information. 


4, Watchdog your own career. If a colleague with a comparable 
record advances more quickly in salary and rank, ask why. Ifthe answers 
are evasive or inadequate, protest the decisions in writing. 


5. Be prepared to challenge administrative actions and deci- 
sions. Don’t-rock-the-boat caution promotes anonymity but not equity. 


6. Be prepared to challenge discrimination by colleagues. 
Accepting slurs as jokes or demeaning comments as ignorant but un- 
avoidable legitimates the behavior. 


7. Sacrifice collegiality for credibility. Making your case and 
supporting allegations by naming names, dates, and incidents may not 
make you popular, but being believed is more important. 


8. Initiate a formal grievance only when you are ready to 
prosecute to the full extent of the law. Half-way measures and half- 
hearted protests will overcome neither malevolence nor inertia. 


9. Reinforce actions taken through institutional channels 
with state and federal complaints. EEOC is slow to investigate but 
quick to charge. And a federal charge along with the prospect of a federal 
investigation places your case outside the institutional arena, ensuring 
treatment made for public rather than private consumption. 


10. Be ready to stand alone. Non-minority colleagues may sympa- 
thize, but they will not really understand or participate in your concerns. 
Minority colleagues, threatened by the same system, may feel that your 
actions jeopardize their own positions and reputations—that you are in 
effect rocking their lifeboat as well as your own. Showcased minorities 
may even be used as institutional spokespeople, countering your charges 
with accounts of their own exemplary treatment. 


The controversy over Cultural Crossroads, a multicultural sculpture 
at a university in the Southwest, provides an apt illustration of the 
struggle between image and truth that is sabotaging equal opportunity 
in academe (Steinberg, 7 March 1997, C2). Commissioned by the city and 
the university, the sculpture is a billboard-size structure that depicts the 
march of the years and the blending of cultures in the state. The 
completed sculpture also includes a roll of razor wire, added by artist Bob 
Haozous during the artistic process and depicting, one must assume, his 
perception of some of the negative aspects of this blending of cultures. 
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The university’s reaction? A demand to remove the wire, refusal to pay 
the artist’s commission, and insistence that public art must reflect the 
public’s message. Interestingly, most minority faculty we have talked 
with consider the sculpture as it stands a powerful statement that 
captures the truth too often hidden by melting-pot platitudes. Removing 
the wire, they say, would change the sculpture from art to propaganda. 
Many non-minority faculty, on the other hand, support the administra- 
tion and consider the wire a threat to the university’s multicultural 
image. 

Where image is more important than truth and propaganda replaces 
art and free speech, injustices will be covered up rather than redressed. 
Across the country, academe recruits and courts minority candidates for 
the professoriat. Pressured by affirmative-action regulations and public 
opinion, institutions roll out a red carpet of promises and good intentions; 
but once inside, minorities see a different prospect: closed rather than 
open doors, a glass ceiling rather than the sky as the limit, and a 
traditional system of established privilege and vested interests. Aca- 
deme as a whole is not, as the advertisements claim, an “equal opportu- 
nity/affirmative action employer.” Exposing its secret problem may take 
us a step closer to that goal; however, the step is a short one and the path 
to equality grows longer and more arduous with each discriminatory act 
and with each cover-up, denial, or justification. 


Notes 


1. All the examples given here are from personal observation and experience. 
Names of individuals and institutions have not been used because of the 
ever-present threat of retaliation. ; 

2. In 1981, 2 percent of the highest-ranked professors were black, 1 percent were 
Hispanic, 3.3 percent were Asian or Pacific Islander, and 0.17 percent were 
American Indian or Alaskan Native. By 1993, the percentages had inched 
up to 4.4 percent for blacks, 1.9 percent for Hispanics, 4.5 percent for Asian 
or Pacific Islanders, and 0.2 percent for Native Americans or Alaskan 
Natives. Changes were also incremental for Associate Professors. In 1981, 
3.4 percent of all associate professors were black, 1.4 percent Hispanic, 3 
percent Asian or Pacific Islander, and 0.3 percent American Indian or 
Alaskan Native. In 1993, the percentages had risen for blacks to 4.4 percent, 
for Hispanics to 1.9 percent, and for Asian or Pacific Islanders to 4.5 percent, 
but dropped for American Indians or Alaskan Natives to 0.2 percent (U. S. 

Department of Education 1985-86, 113 and 1996, 231). 
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THE HOTTEST FIELD 
IN EDUCATION NOW HAS 
ITS OWN MAGAZINE 


MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION—The magazine of the National Association for Multi- 
cultural Education gives you all the information, all the issues, all the controver- 
sies and connections you need to be pari of this growing movement. Here’s what 
you get every quarter: 


®> Feature articles by major figures, practitioners and writers in the field—names 
like Herbert Kohl, James Banks, and Christine Sleeter, on topics ranging from 
the Tomahawk Chop to Spike Lee’s Malcolm X; 

® Promising Practices—What really works, in multicultural classrooms at all 
levels, from pre-K to postsecondary; 

® Multicultural Resources—Pritchy Smith gives you lively, opinionated recom- 
mendations for the best in multicultural resources for the classroom and 
beyond, including books, magazines, films, videos, art, artifacts, and more. 

® Interviews with the most significant names in multicultural education, from 
Atlanta to Sacramento to Washington, D.C.; 

® Reviews of books and films, some high-profile, some relatively undiscovered, 
seen from a multicultural perspective. 


(I YES. Please enter my subscription to Multicultural Education magazine 
at $40 (individuals) or $60 (institutions/libraries) for the next four issues. 


Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


[1 Check enclosed (Payable to Caddo Gap Press) 
Charge to: Visa Mastercard 
Card # Exp. Date 
Signature 


Caddo Gap Press 
¢}$ 3145 Geary Boulevard, Suite 275, San Francisco, California 94118 
E-Mail caddogap@aol.com 
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Order Your Subscription 
to 
Journal of Thought 


Please enter my subscription to Journal of Thought. 


Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

One Year subscription (four issues): | 
C) $40 (individuals) | 
© $60 (institutions & libraries) | 

(Please add $20 for subscriptions outside the United States) | 
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© Check enclosed (payable to Caddo Gap Press) 

© Charge to VISA MasterCard 
Card # Exp. Date: 
Signature: 


Mail to: 
Caddo Gap Press 
3145 Geary Boulevard, Suite 275 
San Francisco, California 94118 U.S.A. 
E-Mail caddogap@aol.com 
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Journal of Thought 


The Journal of Thought is a quarterly publication devoted to the reflective 
examination of educational issues and problems from the perspective of diverse 
disciplines. The Journal welcomes scholars whose work represents varied 
viewpoints, methodologies, disciplines, cultures, and nationalities as it seeks to 
treat the most comprehensive issues and problems confronting education 
throughout the world. The editors solicit essays that develop a reasoned and 
supported argument, that offer insightful analysis and critiques of other’s 
arguments, or that report on significant research of interest to the field. The 
editorial goal is to stimulate synthesis of diverse points of view and to encourage 
interdisciplinary dialogue. To this end, pieces that respond to previously 
published work in the Journal of Thought are especially welcome. 


Editorial offices for the Journal of Thought are at the Department of Educa- 
tion at Northern Michigan University and the Department of Leadership and 
Educational Policy Studies at Northern Illinois University; the Journal is 
published by Caddo Gap Press, San Francisco, California. Editorial correspon- 
dence and submissions should be addressed to Frances O’Neill, Senior Editor, 
Journal of Thought, Department of Education, Northern Michigan University, 
Magers Hall, 1401 Presque Isle Avenue, Marquette, Michigan 49855-5348 U.S.A. 


Article manuscripts should be submitted in triplicate. Manuscripts will not be 
returned unless accompanied by a postage-paid return envelope. The article and 
notes should not exceed 20 doubled-spaced pages; shorter articles are preferred. 
Articles must be original and not have appeared in print previously. The 
Journal of Thought is a refereed journal and articles are submitted for blind 
review; therefore, a title page with the authors names should be removable. The 
Chicago Manual of Style (13th edition) is the required style reference. Upon 
acceptance for publication, the final revised version of all articles must be 
submitted by the author(s) on three-and-one-half-inch high density computer 
disk (with the platform and program clearly indicated). 


The opinions and views expressed in the Journal of Thought are those of the 
individual authors and are not to be construed as the opinions of the editors, the 
editorial board, the board of review editors, Northern Illinois University, 
Northern Michigan University, or Caddo Gap Press. All rights reserved. No part 
of this publication may be reproduced in any form without permission from the 
publisher. 


Subscription rates to the Journal of Thought are $40 annually for individuals 
and $60 annually for institutions and libraries. Subscribers outside the United 
States must add $20 per year to cover additional postage. Back issues are $15 
per copy. All subscriptions and single copy orders should be addressed and 
payable to Caddo Gap Press, 3145 Geary Boulevard, Suite 275, San Francisco, 
California 94118, U.S.A. (telephone 415/392-1911; fax 415/392-8748; e-mail 
caddogap@aol.com). See subscription form on opposite page. 
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